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It doesn’t make any difference 
how much a publisher may flatter 
himself upon filling a long-felt 
want, 

Nor how sure he is that the 
Press is the great engine of 
modern civilization, and all that, 

The fact remains that his cir- 
culation and his advertising pat- 
ronage fluctuate with “good times” 
and “hard times.” 

The cash book in a publisher’s 
office is a pretty good barometer 
of general business conditions. 

With that before me, I can’t for 
the life of me help thinking that 
this year 1909 will be one of the 
biggest and best for advertisers 
that this great and glorious coun- 
try has yet experienced. 

On every hand are hopeful signs: 

Bank clearings increase; real 
estate is lively; building operations 
are plentiful; increased imports 
show a buying mood, 

And, in my own special field of 
observation, people are subscribing 
for newspapers and magazines as 
never before in thirty years. 

And they’re paying spot cash in 
advance. 

Only a straw to be sure, but as 
truly indicative of genuine pros- 
perity as are bank clearings or real 
éstate transfers. 

All winter long there has been 
business in abundance, for the 
man who has chosen a good field, 
and then worked it to the limit. 

And it’s not too late yet to get 


Lots of Men Think They Are Giving Reasons, 
When They Are Only Making Fxcuses. 


Missouri Valley Farmer 


a good share of the spring busi- 
ness in Kansas and the states of 
the Corn Belt. 

If you will get your copy off 
to-day you can catch the April is- 
sue of the Missouri Valley Farmer 
and put your story before 250,000 
farmers and their families—the 
pick of the good rural population 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

You can’t find better customers 
in the world, and you can’t find a 
surer, a better or a more economi- 
cal way of reaching them. 

Circulation guaranteed in excess 
of 250,000. 

Rates only $1 per agate line. 

Forms close March 25. 

You know that there is a lot of 
trade for you in those 250,000 
families. 

Why don’t you get it? 

Maybe you can think of a lot of 
excuses for not going after it. 
but, honestly, now, can you give 
one real reason? 


Arihane Capps 


ToreKa Kan., March 10, 19009. 


P. S.—I said something about in- 
creased circulation. Growing every day. 
Present advertising rates in effect only 
up to and including September issues. 
After. that these rates will prevail (no 
reservations of space at the old rates): 

Missouri Valley Farmer, 325,000 cir- 
culation, $1.50 per agate line. 

The Household, 500,000 circulation, 
$2.00 per agate line, ; 

Farmers Mail and Breeze, 100,000 
circulation, $0.40 per agate line. 
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Who Will Be 
The “Colgate” of the 
Country People? 


Say toilet soap to a city man or woman and he echoes “Colgate” 
without troubling to think. Colgate is his standard of comparison, 
made so by good goods and overpowering advertising. 

But how about the country people? They use toilet soaps nowadays, 
Fifteen years of continuously increasing incomes has made toilet soaps 
one of their many new needs. Now who will be their “Colgate’— 
their standard? 

At present two houses only are contending for this position. Both 
of them have appealed for the farmer’s trade but a few years. Yet 
these two brands 


ADVERTISED 
IN STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


have entry into one-sixth more farm homes than their 109 competitors 
combined. And this in spite of the fact that among these competitors 
are some of the heaviest magazine and newspaper advertisers in the 
country. 

Notice, then, that standard farm paper advertising means more than 
extra business. It means making your goods standard among a new 
and growingly prosperous class. For the farmers. still buy largely 
the shifting unadvertised brands the dealers offer them. 

But continued prosperity is making them more particular. They 
are seeking better goods. Their standards in each line are rapidly 
forming. In each line of goods one or two manufacturers will, in 
the next few years, make their brand the standard of comparison 
for that particular class of goods. 

The manufacturer who would like to have his goods occupy that 
position will be mightily interested, we believe, in the proof we can 
show him that it is proven results which have given the following 
papers their title of 


Farm Papers of Known Value 


The Ohio Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Michigan Farmer The Indiana Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St, Paul 

Hoard’s Dairyman Home and Farm, Louisville 
Wallace’s Farmer The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Kansas Farmer The Oklahoma Farm Journal 


We can show him that the farmer’s wants are developing faster than 
the means of supplying them is offered. We can show him general 
advertisers who are making their goods standard with the farmer 
by standard farm paper advertising, and that it can only be done by 
such advertising. And we believe we can surprise him at the small 
appropriation needed to cover this valuable field. May we send you 
the proofs? 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc., 


Western Representative, 








t ; Eastern Representatives,” ’ 
1736 First Nat’l Bank Bidg., Chicago. 725 Temple Court, New ‘ork City, ’ 
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Vor. LX VI. 


SELLING GOODS THROUGH 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


HOW MUCH ADVERTISING IN RELI- 
GIOUS PAPERS IS WORTH — THE 
EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS JOUR- 
NALISM——-BEST RELIGIOUS PAPERS 
ARE NQW EXCEPTIONAL MAIL OR- 
DER MEDIUMS. 








The people of this country are 
the most moral people in the 
world. Their impulses are clean, 
and.their tendencies religious. For- 
eigners who do not know this are 
continually. discovering it, and 
are surprised. American people 
are as temperate and virtue-loving 
as any people on earth—many say 
much more so. Consequently, it is 
not surprising that religious papers 
which are as broad-minded in their 
conception of religion as the mass 
of American people achieve great 
circulations, and are unusual ad- 
vertising mediums. 

More than one of the very larg- 
est women’s magazines has dis- 
covered the great religious tenden- 
cies of their readers, and at least 
two or three have regular depart- 


‘ments catering to the religious ele- 
‘ment. 


This is convincing proof of the 
sure hold which well-edited popu- 
lar religious papers have on the 
general public. 

The fact of declining church 
membership in certain’ sections, 
commented upon so frequently, is 
not at all a discouraging factor. 
Whether or not “the church” is 
“losing its hold,” no observer can 
doubt that the fact is purely super- 
ficial. Church membership is no 
longer the only indication of re- 
ligious feeling. “The one abso- 
lutely. incontrovertible fact,’ Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. has said, 
“is that religious feeling is grow- 
ing, and. finding more effective 
expression than ever.” 


NEW YORK, Marcu 17, 1909. 


No. IF. 


If the ascetic ideal of the early 
church, which despised the body, 
still dominated Christendom, there 
would be little use of advertising 
in religious publications. But the 
modern church member appreci- 
ates the material comforts of life 
and is commonly able to buy them. 
Hence, the advertising space in 
well-circulated church mediums is 
fairly well filled. 

Generally speak:ng, these publi- 
cations divide themselves into two 
classes, the strictly denomina- 
tional organs and the non-secta- 
rian papers with a leaning toward 
secular methods in educational 
policy and business management. 
The first class is represented by 
the Christian Advocate (Metho- 
dist Episcopal), the Churchman of 
New York (Protestant Episcopal) 
and the Examiner, New York 
(Baptist). The Christian Herald, 
New York, the Christian En- 
deavor Worid, Boston, and the 
Sunday School Times, Philadel- 
phia, are types of the second class. 

In the beginning the religious 
papers were grimly and unalter- 
ingly religious. They were not 
merely narrow; they were deadly 
dull. Their reverend editors hadn’t 
grasped the fact that man can- 
not live by theological bread alone ; 
that all healthy appetites crave 
sweets. By and by the doctrinal 
lid was lifted and little stories, 
sketches of travel, reviews of sec- 
ular books and household matters 
got into the church papers. The 
editors suffered little children to . 
come unto them, and printed puz- 
zles and other attractions for the 
young. Religious teaching was 
ever tempered and lightened wita 
humor. 

It is important to emphasize: the 
changes that have come over the 
religious press because there is 
reason to believe that many ad- 
vertisers do not realize them when 
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they say to a solicitor, “We are 
not using religious papers.” They 
probably have in mind papers fui 
of long-winded sermonizings and 
of dreary polemics that have no 
root in popular demand and bear 
no fruit in circulation, This pic- 
ture is far removed from present 
fact. Publishers have learned to 
make a church paper readable as 
well as edifying. Even. in the 
papers that stick closest to church 
matters there is always some gen- 
eral family reading, and for that 
reason the paper’s weekly visits 
are heartily welcomed. Such pure- 
ly worldly matters as the Lincoln 
and Darwin centenaries were 
treated at length in the church 
papers, and it is remarked that the 
more of a wholesome, high-toned 
family magazine such a publica- 
tion becomes the wider is its cir- 
culation. 

The possibilities of religious ad- 
vertising can best be studied by 
examining authentic figures show- 
ing the adherents of religion. A 
strong argument for the use of 
religious papers is drawn from the 
liberal support that their readers 
give to religious and benevolent 
enterprise. Anything approaching 
complete statistics on the subject 
is lacking but a few scattered fig- 
ures may be quoted. In 1907 the 
Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, with a membership of 
1,300,329, raised $22,099,821 for 
educational work and congrega- 
tional expenses. 

In the same year the Baptist 
churches, which own property val- 
ued at $121,870,340, received in 
contributions $22,268,892. The 
Congregationalists, a small body, 
or rather association of bodies, re- 
ceived $2,591,693 in contributions 
and $417,266 in legacies, and spent 
$8,986,014. In no case do these 
figures include foreign missions. 
Since its organization, July 20, 
1810, the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions 
has received $38,500,000. It now 
maintains 569 missionaries. 

Dr. Louis Klopsch, of the Chris- 
tian Herald, has raised $4,000,000 
in fifteen years for various benevo- 
lent purposes. The average sub- 
scription, he told the writer, was 
$3.75. 


In 1906 the Methodist Episeo- 
pal. Church, North, raised $14, 
000,000 for the salaries of its ‘imp. 
isters. The average income of a 
Methodist clergyman is less than 
$1,000 a year. In the same period 
the Methodists spent $10,500,009 
for building and improvement, 4 
large part of this money went for 
articles that might have been ad. 
vertised profitably in church pa- 
pers. For examples, materials 
used in building a church: orna- 
mental brick, terra cotta, cement 
roofing, structural steel, art work 
in iron and brass, paint, varnish 
and stained glass. 

Another part of the money 
went for such details of equip- 
ment as bells, organs, _ pianos, 
music-books, upholstery, draper- 
ies, carpets, chairs, tables, com- 
munion sets, lighting and heating 
outfits. Advertisements of. these 
goods, it is suggested, might be 
placed to advantage in church 
publications. 

The net value of property 
owned by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in North Amer- 
ica is quoted as $50,229,026. 

It is urged that people who 
raise these enormous sums for 
purposes that satisfy no physical 
appetite, minister to no artistic 
or intellectual taste, promise no 
tangible return, must be, as a 


class,. in fairly good circum- 
stances, and that therefore the 
advertiser should make himself 


known to them. 

The following are the official 
total figures of the memberships 
of the various religious denomina- 
tions in the United States: 






SMO. = SR ees Swsive veadicg 12,069,387 
BEGINOGIBES. . occ cawccedseces 6,660,784 
Baptists .... 5,224,305 
Lutherans ...... 2,022,605 
Presbyterians ...... 1,821,504 
Disciples of Christ.. 1,285,123 
Protestant Episcopal 830,659 
Congregationalists . 699,327 
Reformed .. 480,458 
Latter-Day Saints (Mor- 

BONED - Wn awh Sos cscbiavens 398,000 
United Brethern .......... 291,758 
German Evang. Synod...... 237,321 
Evangelical Bodies ........ 173,641 
eS Perera rer 150,000 
on EER TE ere tae 143,000 
Friends (Quakers) ........ 122,081 
PL. oc kien s ek aR avenge 121,706 
POVOREIIN 5 6646655 ave sce 99, 
Christian. Scientists ........ 85, 
SIMUITERIE 0145 b5 asp cteaesiaiux 71,200 
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I, cin as ver say 61,690 
realists Bae oh wish pea 6 6% 52,621 
Swedish Evang. ...----+++-- 46,000 

d Total (including all 
ss denominations)......... 33,409,104 


This grand total does not in- 
dude all those bound by family 
ties to Protestant bodies. The 
larger of the Protestant bodies 
may claim twice the number of 
communicants as adherents. 

An interesting incident is told 
by a publisher, which is rather 
convincing evidence that a good 
religious paper is read. Some time 
ago the size of the body type of 
a religious publication was or- 
dered reduced to eight-point, to 
get more matter in the same 
number of pages. “Do you know,” 
said the publisher, “we ourselves 
were astounded when we received 
almost five thousand letters pro- 
testing against the change!” 

The extreme care with which 
advertising is scrutinized by the 
best religious papers has greatly 
increased confidence in religious 
paper advertising. It is said that 
the Jz L. Mott Plumbing Co. has 
had several somewhat exasperat- 
ing experiences in getting ads il- 
lustrating bronze fountains, etc., 
with bronze cupids and _ other 
classic figures in the altogether, 
past the advertising departments 
of several religious papers. 

The following religious papers 
are among those who are most 
often chosen for results: 


The Churchman, Christian Her.-. 
ald, Christian Endeavor World, 
the Christian Advocate, Sunday 
School Times, The Assembly 
Herald, Benziger’s Magazine, Bos- 
ton Pilot, Catholic World, Ave 
Maria, Catholic News, Christian 
Standard,. Expositor and Current 
Anecdote, Portland Catholic Sen- 
tinel, and the various publications 
of the Religious Press Association 
and the Methodist Book Concern. 

The following is a partial list 
of the prominent general adver- 
tisers who are continuously using 
good space in the best religious 
papers of good circulation: 

Royal Baking Powder Co., Postum 
Cereal Co., Chiclets, National Biscuit 
Co, Genesee Pure Food Co., Armour 


Co., Van Camp Packing Co., Shred- 
ded Wheat Co., Welch Grape Juice 


Co., Curtice Bros. & Co., H. J. Heinz 
Co., N. K. Fairbank Co., Standard Oil 
Co., Mabley & Carew Co., W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., National Cloak & Suit 
Co., R. H. Macy Co., Simpson, Craw- 
ford Co., Glidden Varnish Co., Acme 
White Lead & Color Co., Macbeth- 
Evans Glass Co., Ostermoor & Co., 
Oakland Chemical Co., A. S. Hinds, 
Pompeian Mfg. Co., Pear’s Soap, Ivor 
Soap, Holeproof Hosiery Co., Chal- 
mers Knitting Co., Morse Brothers. 
The following general advertisers 
started in the best religious papers 
with small space as an experiment, 
and are now using large space: 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co., 
Prudential Insurance Co., Macbeth- 
Evans Glass, Chalmers Knitting Co., 
Genesee Pure Food Co.,° National Bis- 
cuit Co., National Cloak & Suit Co.,; 
Chautauqua School of Nursing, Morse 
Bros. (Rising Sun Stove Polish), 
Western Newspaper Association, W. 
Atlee Burpee & Co., Standard Oil Co. 

One of the greatest drawbacks 
to the effectiveness of the religious 
press has been the policy of many 
of the lesser ones to keep up the 
rates after the circulation has 
steadily decreased. This has, of 
course, made inquiry cost extreme- 
ly high, with the consequence that 
many excellent religious mediums 
are kept off lists on which they 
should be, by their own policy in 
scaling rates so high in proportion 
to circulation. 

In many cases where this is true 
the circulation is so low that the 
mediums are extremely poor in re- 
sults. Printers’ Ink has no desire 
to defend this class of religious 
mediums, and does not mean to 
include them in its effort to show 
the real advertising value of the 
best religious mediums. 

Purely as a_ religious paper 
which stays entirely within the 
confines of churchism, no religious 
medium is a paying proposition, 
and the evidences prove it. Says 
Advertising Manager Bromfeld, of 
the Christian Herald, “lf this pub- 
lication were to become narrowly 
and ecclesiastically religious in its 
editorial policy, we could not hold 
our subscription, and we couldn’t 
bring returns for advertisers.” The 
proof: of this is shown in the fact 
that the Christian Herald stands 
next to the great weeklies, Col- 
lier’s and Saturday Evening Post, 
in circulation, and its colored cov- 
ers are as popular in appeal, and 
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its articles, too, as any other well- 
edited publication. 

It is worth while to give a little 
special attention to the Catholic 
field. About one-sixth of the coun- 
try’s total population is Catholic, 
and the following facts about the 
vast system of institutions con- 
controlled by them are interesting. 
Clergymen, 16,093; churches, 12,- 
923; seminaries, 80; students, 5,- 
687; colleges for boys, 213; acad- 
emies for girls, 708; parochial 
schools, 4,703; children attending, 
1.197,913; orphan asylums, 290; 
orphans cared for, 44,966; chari- 
table institutions, 1,094; total chil- 
dren in Catholic institutions, 1,- 
397,348; total of Catholic institu- 
tions, 20,011; Catholic population, 
14,235,451. 

The growth and activities of 
Catholics is evidenced by the fact 
that in 1908 were erected 410 
churches, 386 colleges, academies 
and schools, and 62 asylums and 
charitable institutions. The huge 
amount of purchasing done for 
these activities alone is formid- 
able. It is worth while noting that 
the Catholic Church property in 
New York City alone is worth 
$55,000,000. 

The publications reaching the 
Catholic people most numerously 
are the Catholic World, Ave Ma- 
ria, the Catholic News, and the 
Portland Catholic Sentinel, all old 
and widely respected. Ave Maria, 
for forty years, has never accepted 
liquor, cigarette, or other ob- 
jectionable advertising. The Cath- 
olic World is the oldest, having 
been established in 1865. 

A few years ago indignant 
readers of the Sunday School 
Times complained that an adver- 
tiser who had agreed to send a 
solid silver spoon as a premium 
to purchasers of his goods really 
sent a plated spoon. The Sun- 
day School Times kept standing 
on its editorial page a promise to 
make good any loss that sub- 
scribers might incur through an- 
swering advertisements in the 
paper, and the incensed readers 
called upon the publisher to re- 
deem his promise. He did so, 
supplying solid silver spoons in 
place of the plated ones and bar- 
ring the offending advertiser from 


the paper. 


The official publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal — Church 
North, as has been said, are typi- 
cal denominational papers. They 
are issued by the Methodist Book 
Concern, which claims the dis. 
tinction of being the oldest pub- 
lishing house in the country. The 
oldest, the Christian Advocate, is 
the one in New York, which first 
appeared in 1826 and has come 
out weekly to this day. For eigh- 
teen years the Christian Advo. 
cate. was the organ of a united 
body of believers, but in 1844 the 
Methodists divided over the slay- 
ery question and it keeps them as- 
under yet, the Southerners having 
no official relations with their 
brethren on this side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

There are Christian Advocates 
in Cincinnati. Chicago, Kansas 
City, Portland. Ore., San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans, The 
Southern Christian Advocate cit- 
culated among negroes. From 
their Cincinnati house the Metho- 
dists issue the Christliche Apolo- 
gete, a German Christian Advo- 


cate. Other official Methodist 
Episcopal publications are the 
Methodist Review. bi-monthly. 


and the Sunday School Journal, 
monthly. of New York. and the 
Epworth Herald, a weekly young 
people’s paper of Chicago. Other 


publications printing Sunday 
School lessons carry advertise- 
ments. 


A number of good religious 
papers, notably the Jacobs’ relig- 
ious list, cover the Southern re- 
ligious field. 


a 


STONE BUYS THE “METRO- 
POLITAN MAGAZINE.” 





Melville E. Stone, head of the 
Associated Press. purchased the 
controlling interest in the Metr- 
politan Magazine, New York, on 
Thursday last, from R. H. Rus- 
sell. “I have not outlined any 
plans as yet,” said Mr. Stone, 
“except to make the magazine 
more readable.” 

Mr. Russell will return to the 
book publishing business, it is 
understood, 
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The BostonTraveler 


Established 1825 








An evening newspaper, —— daily 
the largest one-cent paper, having the most 
versatile staff of editorial writers and 
artists in Boston, both the Associated Press 
and United Press news services and the 
largest and best-equipped Washington (D. 
C.) Bureau. 
Therefore carrying in each edition all the 

live news of city, state and nation, carefuliy 

edited, together with the finest illustrations, car- 

toons and daily comic features. 

* * * 

The growth of its circulation in Boston 
during the year 1908 was greater than any 
other paper in the city. It has the largest 
circulation in the Metropolitan district of 
any Boston evening paper. 


To this is due the fact that during the year its 
advertising increases were largely in excess of 
any Boston paper, viz. 

Traveler gained, 1908 . . . . . 162,960 lines 
Nearest competitor gained, 1908, . . . 127,120 lines 
* * * 


Because 90 per cent. of its 87,240 sworn 
daily ga circulation is in Metropolitan 
Boston, the use of The Traveler in 
Boston advertising campaigns is absolutely 
essential. 


Its rate per column per thousand for Boston 
circulation is lower than anv other paper in the 
city. 





SMITH & BUDD 


Special Representatives 


New York—Brunswick Building, 
St. Louis—Third National Bank Building, 
Chicago—Tribune Building. 
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THE TRADE-MARK PIRACY. 

A GROWING EVIL THAT STRIKES AT 
THE VERY ROOTS OF ALL ADVER- 
TISING—IF THE MANUFACTURER 
IS NOT PROTECTED IN HIS OWNER- 
SHIP OF A TRADE-MARK, THEN HE 
LACKS THE MOST POWERFUL OF 
ALL INCENTIVES TO ADVERTISE, 





By F. N. Kimball. 

I want to enlist the sympathiés 
and sentiments of all men who 
make their living out of advertis- 
ing in any form against a form of 
piracy which has always been a 
nuisance and of late has been as- 
suming the proportions of a pro- 
nounced menace. 

As an advertising expert— 
goodness knows I never invented 
the term and least of all never 
applied it to myself—I find myself 
being haled into court to testify 
in cases where my _ employers’ 
trade-marks are being attacked 
with all the ingenuity that only 
an expert infringer knows how to 
command. The thing goes to the 
very root of the profession and 
practice of advertising. Every one 
of us making his bread and butter 
out of advertising is interested, or 
should be, in preserving the in- 
tegrity of the trade-mark. An 
assault upon an individual trade- 
mark is an attack upon each and 
all of us, right where we live. 

Have patience with me while | 
state the primary principles as a 
foundation for the argument I 
want to present. 

A manufacturer produces an ar- 
ticle for which he believes he can 
build up a great national demand. 
He is willing to back up that be- 
lief with capital, energy and—ad- 
vertising. The first step is to find 
a name for that article, something 
by which the public can identify 
the article in the store with the 
article in the advertisements. 

The name may be an arbitrary 
combination of letters like Kodak. 
Castoria or Sapolio. It may be a 
word taken right out of the dic- 
tionary but applied to articles of 
that class for the first time, like 
Peerless or Rambler for automo- 
biles, Pres'dent or Bul!dog for 
suspenders, Standard for baths 
and lavatories, Atlas for cement, 


Arrow for collars, and so on, 
Still a third class, and the most 
popular of all, is the name of the 
manufacturer applied directly to 
his product such as Pinaud for 
hair tonic, Van Camp for baked 
beans, Lea & Perrins for sauce, 
Fownes for gloves, Dunlap for hats, 
Burroughs for adding machines, 
etc, 

Now in every one of these 
classes there was no value at all 
in the name. until the value was 
poured into it through the adver- 
tising funnel. You or I may in- 
vent an euphonious name suitable 
for a trade-mark and nobody will 
give us two cents for it. But if 
$100,000 is wisely spent in adver- 
tising that name it is quite likely 
we may be able to sell it for $200,- 
000 of $300,000 or perhaps, if the 
advertising has been very success- 
ful indeed, it will be worth as 

uch as a million dollars. Such 
y sae have happened and are 
happening. 

What I am driving at is simply 
this: The trade-mark is a con- 
tainer for advertising value. Now 
it should be a matter of common 
cause for all of us in the adver- 
tising business to make sure that 
there is no leak in the container. 
In other words, we need to band 
together to create sentiment 
against the pirates who seek to 
profit on the strength of another 
man’s trade-mark. The attorneys 
who make a specialty of trade- 
mark practice tell me. that this 
form of outlawry is growing 
evefy day. Ask almost afy ad- 
vertiser of a successful trade- 
mark about his experiences along 
these lines and you will hear tales 
that make Captain Kidd and Jesse 
James look like second-taters. 
The substitution evil is a mild 
form of kleptomania in compari- 
son with the operations of the 
trade-mark pirate. How much 
money do you suppose firms like 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons, Singer 
Manufacturing Company, the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, N. K. 
Fairbanks Company, etc., have 
been compelled to spend in the 
law courts to defend their vested 
rights, the creation of advertis- 
ing? 

Let a man establish value in the 
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word Ivory as applied to ‘soap 
and soon an Ivy soap will be 
heard from, Uneeda and there 
appears Iwanta, Celluloid and we 
have Cellorite, Pianola and there 
is Pianova, Magnolia and forth- 
with a Mongolio, Cottolene and 
then Cottoleo, and so on ad libi- 
tum. Every manufacturer can 
tell a tale of woe, not merely a 
single, isolated instance but casc 
after case, one treading upon the 
heels of the other. 

It is never the unsuccessful that 

is so imitated but always the 
trade-mark that has become valu- 
able through extensive advertis- 
ing. 
Rechetimes the boldness extends 
even to the point of trying to 
walk off with the advertised name 
in toto. In such cases it is con- 
tended that the name has _be- 
come so popular that it has 
grown to be “a generic term” for 
all articles of the class. In other 
words, the enterprise of the man- 
ufacturer has been used to de- 
feat himself. One of the most 
notorious of such cases was the 
attempt to prove that the name 
Singer no longer belonged to a 
single manufacturer of sewing 
machines but might be used by 
anyone operating under expired 
Singer patents. The Eastman 
Company was so successful with 
its Kodak propaganda that 
thousands of hand cameras were 
purchased by the public in the 
mistaken belief that they were 
genuine Kodaks. Linoleum is an- 
other famous case. : 

Mr. R. C. Wilson, advertising 
manager of the American Maga- 
zine, has recently exploited “The 
Value of a Name” in a very in- 
teresting way. He says: 

I was chatting on the train recently 
with a large manufacturer and our con- 
versation led up to ‘a discussion of the 
best method of advertising his particular 
line of goods. I referred to the goods- 
name in use by one of his competitors 
and asked him what he considered that 
particular trade-mark worth. 

“Why,” he replied, “I’d give a million 
dollars to-day for the exclusive use of 
that name.” 

I said, “Do you really mean that?”’ 

“Yes,” he pall “it is easily worth it.’ 

Some weeks after I was in the private 
ofice of the owner of the particular 
trade-mark referred to. (Trade-mark 
is hardly the right term to use in this 
instance, for thc name I have reference 


to is a single word used to describe a 
ciass of goods now in general demand 
throughout the United States. This 
word was chosen by this manufacturer 
tu distinguish his goods in the minds 
of customers from the goods of com- 
petitors.) 

I made bold enough to ask this manu- 
facturer how much he would take for 
the name, intimating at the same time 
that I knew a man who would be will- 
ing to make a reasonably large offer. 

“Don’t want to-sell it,’’ he said. 

“‘How long have you used it?” 

‘‘About ten years.” 

“Will you take $250,000 for it?” 

“No! Don’t want to sell it.’ ’ 

“Will you take $500,000 for it?’ 

“No! Not interested.” 

“Will you take $1,000,000 for it?” 

“No! The name isn’t for sale.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but this prospectiv 
buyer does not want your factory o 
your warehouses or any part whateve, 
of your goods. He does not want to 
change anything except to buy from 
you this little word of a_ half-dozen 
letters, you to discontinue using it and 
he to begin using it.” 

“You tell him from me,” he said, 
“that he can’t get it for $2,000,000 or 
for $3,000,000.” 

“What did the name cost you.” I 
asked. 

“Didn't cost anything; just picked it 

up.” 
“Well, what gave it this great value?” 
“This name, sir,” he said, “has been 
before the public for ten years. It has 
been extensively advertised.” 

“Have you spent $3,000,000 in ad- 
vertising it?’ 

“No! I haven’t; nor $1,000,000.” 

“Well,” I said, “your advertising has 
paid you two or three hundred per cent. 
on the investment; and I take it that 
you have made good profit on your 
goods as well.” 

“You are dead right; but I never 
looked at it just that way. If my 
goods-name cost me $500,000 in adver- 
tising and is now worth $3,000,000 I 
have made $2,500,000 on the name 
alone. I know from my balance sheets 
that I have made big profits on my 
goods; but of course the two things 
must g° together. The name would in 
time lose its value if tacked on to 
goods inferior in quality to those I 
manufacture.” 

This manufacturer like many others 
made his success through magazine ad- 
vertising; and he began like many others 
with a very narrow conception of what 
advertising is expected to do. 

There are mail-order articles which 
produce reasonably large direct returns 
from magazine publicity, but for the 
manufacturer the magazine has a value 
so big and broad and far-reaching in 
comparison that it is absurd to consider 
the two classes even upon the same 
basis of expense. The one is temporal, 
the other eternal. 

The short-sighted advertiser looks 
close to his nose. He jumps at the con- 
clusion that advertising “doesn’t pay”; 
and yet there are easily a hundred 
trade-marks in this country that have 
an aggregate value of several hundred 
million ddilars. Advertising created 
this value. Nothing else could have 
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created it. The persistent American 
advertiser has made millions out of 
magazines and newspapers; many mill- 
ions more than the magazine and news- 
papers have ever made out of him. The 
results would be cheap at five times the 
cost. 

I believe the Quoin Club is 
seeking ways in which it can help 
advertisers as a class. I would 
like to see it devote some atten- 
tion to the devious methods of 
the trade-mark and _ trade-name 
pirate. I would like to see the 
daily papers expose these fellows 
as they show their heads by re- 
porting the cases as they become 
a matter of news. I would like 
to see Printers’ INk, as the one 
recognized organ of all advertis- 
ing men, get the different elements 
together in creating an advanced 
sentiment against this form of 
outlawry—for effective laws and 
their dispensation depend upon an 
enlightened public sentiment. 

It is all very well to persuade 
a man to create value in a trade- 
mark but let us do what we can 
to help him retain it after he 
gets it. 


—_—_——__+or——_—— 


ADS THAT MISLEAD. 


N. Y. City, Feb. 3, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

Knowing you are interested in hon- 
est advertising, I am writing you to 
answer a question that was put to me, 
as a man in the advertising business, 
by a contractor in New York City. | 

This contractor has become so preju- 
diced against all advertised articles that 
he condemns everything that is adver- 
tised. 

I explained how careful publishers 
of our best magazines and _ weeklies 
were not to accept questionable adver- 
tisements. That a large percentage of 
publishers would make good any loss 
incurred to a subscriber if upon an- 
swering an advertisement the subscriber 
did not receive his money’s worth as is 
represented in the advertisement. 

If publishers are so anxious to pro- 
tect and not deceive their subscribers, 
why is it that they publish articles and 
accept advertisements that give plans 
and cost of construction for houses that 
could not be built in any part of the 
country or by any contractor for the 
figures specified? 

This contractor has taken items pub- 
lished in articles appearing in some of 
the best advertising mediums and found 
it impossible to come anywhere near the 
figures given. 

Can you give me any information 
or let me know where I can get it re- 
garding the truth of the figures speci- 
fed by some of the largest publishers 
in their articles on this subject? 

A. F. Nace, Jr. 


SHOULD 


REVOLVER Ap. 
VERTISING BE EX. 
CLUDED? 


The following letter from an 
advertising man opens up a some. 
what new, and even startling 
question: 


New York, March 6, 1909, 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

_ The question of morality among pub- 
lishers has never yet been satisfactorily 
settled. In spite of their finely drawn 
lines of discrimination, we see some 
“strange bedfellows.” It has not been 
proven for certain that the censor is 
the result of a biting sense of duty to 
the subscriber or a measure of self- 
preservation from the public. 

There are things admitted and things 
omitted from the magazines that arouse 
our misgivings as to motive. Probably 
Mr. Bok or Mr. Collier can explain, 

I refer especially to revolvers being 
afivertised, while whiskey, cigarettes, 
mining stock and the like are barred, 
Where is the view-point? Every state 
has a law and every city of. any conse. 
quence an ordinance against carrying 
concealed weapons. There is more pub- 
lic money and more private blood wasted 
on account of the revolver than any 
other one instrument in existence, 

If I had Uncle Joe Cannon’s power 
for one day, I would see that a bill 
was introduced and passed making it a 
penalty of thirty-three years “on the 
rocks” for manufacturing a_ revolver, 
twenty-three years for owning one, and 
thirteen years for permitting one to 
remain on the premises. I would not 
allow policemen to carry guns; they 
don’t in London. I would favor a law 
doubling the penalty for house-breaking 
when a revolver is found on the burglar. 

These are a few things tabooed in 
my Office; realty corporation bonds, re- 
volvers, mining stock, medicine, booze 
and cigarettes, for the reason that I do 
not care to help increase the sale or 
consumption of such truck, which is 
not saying that I do not drink, smoke 
or take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I am, how- 
ever, quite too much in love with my 
race to tolerate the first two products 
mentioned. The point is, why should 
revolvers be admitted and _ cigarettes 
barred? 


Jay Wettincton Hutt. 


Milton B. Ochs, managing editor of 
the Chattanooga Times, also brother of 
Adolph Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times and the Chattanooga Times, 
has purchased the Nashville American, 
together with Thomas R. Preston. Mr. 
Preston is a banker and resident of 
Chattanooga. The American is one 0 
the oldest papers in the South, having 
been fountiel in 1885. There is an 
old story about the American to. 
effect that it once changed hands in 4 
game of poker twenty-five years ag0 
in which Duncan Cooper won. 
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THE NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY ADVERTISING. 


NO NEWSPAPER APPROPRIATION YET 
MADE FOR’ IQOQ—ACTIVITY OF 
STOCKS IN WALL STREET—WHAT 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGER SAYS 
ABOUT THE COMPANY'S ADVER- 
TISING. 


For some years the National 
Biscuit Company has maintained 
its position as the largest adver- 
tiser in the country. Its adver- 
tising is seen in almust every ad- 
vertising medium used by intelli- 
gent advertisers, and its products 
have been most prominently be- 
fore the American public for at 
least ten years. The name of its 
best-known product, “Uneeda Bis- 
cuit,” is frequently referred to as 
perhaps the happiest advertising 
name ever invented. The story 
of how Col. Greene, president of 
the company, secured this name, 
as well as the In-er-Seal general 
trademark, has been the common 
property of advertising men for 
years. 

Within the past few months 
there has evidently been consider- 
able activity in the internal poli- 
cies and situation of the company. 
This has greatly interested adver- 
tising men, and owing to the en- 
tire absence of authentic informa- 
tion, speculation has been very 
widely indulged in. At the begin- 
ning of the year the newspaper 
advertising was greatly cut down, 
and apparently no new appropria- 
tion for this year’s newspaper ad- 
vertising has been made. Rumor 
at first attributed this to the re- 
ported determination of the com- 
pany to concentrate in the maga- 
zines. The best information ob- 
tainable indicates that the news- 
paper appropriation is only tem- 
porarily held up, and that the 
present situation is due to condi- 
tions which will shortly explain 
themselves. 

One of the significant phases of 
the situation with the company 
has been the unusual activity in 
its stock. Some weeks ago the 
financial editor of the New York 
Sun chronicled the following: 


“When the market was at its weak- 
est yesterday forenoon National. Bis- 





cuit sold at 101 for the first time s'nce 
its admission to trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange several years 
ago. Only once before in its history 
has Biscuit sold at a level as high 
that occasion being when the Moore 
brothers conducted their pool opera- 
tions in the stock on the Chicago Ex. 
change in 1896. Between the high ot 
thirteen years ago and the level now 
reached the difterence is not large, and 
if the stock continues to advance for 
a few days more as it has advanced 
recently the point will soon be reached 
where the old record may be surpassed, 
But if the price difference is small 
there is a wide difference between con- 
ditions then and now. ‘To begin with 
there is at present no pool in the stock, 
and the buying demand represents 4l- 
most wholly an investment accumula- 
tion. The property has been improved 
immensely, and, while possessing valu- 
able good will and brands established 
in public favor by intelligent adver- 
tising, does not depend on these for 
the maintenance of its hold on the 
trade, but at all times keeps itself in 
shape to retail and extend its business 
by the superiority of its goods and 
the economy with which these can be 
produced. The management is con- 
sidered a model of systematized ef- 
ficiency. 

“Whatever may be the facts as to 
the alleged slowing down of business 
since the election, it is certain that it 
does not apply to the National Biscuit 
Company, for it is stated on excellent 
authority that this company’s business 
last month was eminently satisfactory 
and that so far there is no sign of a 
let-up in the current month. 


The National Biscuit Company 
observes a rule of silence with re- 
gard to its movements which is 
followed also by its advertising 
agents, N. W. Ayer & Son. 


“We follow no conventional, 
beaten path in our advertising 
methods,” said Advertising Man- 
ager Mace. “We plan our 
advertising enterprises according 
to our best judgment and use all 
the standard forms of publicity. 
As everyone knows, we are liberal 
users of newspapers, magazines, 
billboards, posters, street cards, 
etc., as well as metal and other 
signs for grocery stores. We 
cover with our elaborate scheme 
of outdoor advertising the princi- 
pal cities such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, etc. 


“The name ‘Uneeda Biscuit’ has 
certainly made a hit. It was a 
happy selection from many others 
submitted to Mr. Greene, the 
president of this company, about 
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ten years ago. It instantly sprang 
into public favor and is now 
known and appreciated in almost 
every corner of the world. 
‘Uneeda Biscuit’ is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the catch-line 
when applied to an advertised ar- 
ticle. 

“When ‘Uneeda Biscuit’ was 
coined the agency end of our ad- 
vertising was handled by the N. 
W. Ayer Advertising Agency, 
who to-day still handles it. We 
figure that all the standard forms 
of publicity—and there are many 
of them—have their uses and pur- 
poses. 

“Of course, one of the ef- 
fects of our liberal general ad- 
vertising is to make it easy for 
the grocer and merchant to sell 
our products. We keep constantly 
at creating demand.” 
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SOILED fingers, rough usage or or- 
dinary wear won’t fray nor injure 

the celluloid tip—makes index guide 

cards outlast two of ordinary kind. 


CELLULOID TIP 
GUIDE CARDS 


have a one-piece celluloid tip folding 
over top of card—where the wear 
comes Will not crack, fray nor cud 
up. Tip doesn’t show wear and pro- 
longs life of card. 

Ask your dealer for one piece 

tip or write direct for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CoO., 
701-708 Arch Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeeping, 
postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 149,281. 
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400,000 HOMES 


REPRESENTING 


Nine Different Religious Denom- 
inations can be directly reached 
through the following 


SIXTEEN BUSINESS 
BRINGERS 


The Sunday School Times. 

The Presbyterian. 

The Lutheran Observer. 

The Christian Standard. 

The Baptist Common- 
wealth. 

The Ref. Church Messen- 
ger. 

The Lutheran. 

The Episcopal Recorder. 

The Christian Instructor. 

The Methodist. 

The Heidelberg Teacher. 

The Advanced Scholars 
Quarterly. 

The Intermediate Scholars 
Quarterly. 

The Junior Quarterly. 
The Heidelberg Home 
Department Quarterly. 
The Augsburg Teacher. 


These publications represent 
nine different Protestant denom- 
inations without duplication of 
circulation. 

Lapa ag these mediums you 
can reach the father, the mother 
and the entire family, in over 
400,000 substantial Christian 
homes. 

These papers are suscribed 
and paid for in advance. There 
is no free or dead circulation. 
They are therefore thoroughly 
read in the home and have the 
confidence of the entire family. 

The subscribers are all peo- 
ple who have homes to main- 
tain, children to rear, clothe and 
educate, and who are amply able 
to provide for their needs at all 
onmeae. 

May we not tell you more 
about these influential papers? 





The Religious Press Association 
901-2 Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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A $100,000 NEWSPAPER CAM- 
PAIGN STARTS FOR 
SHREDDED WHEAT. 





LARGE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN THE 
DAILY PRESS WHICH IS EXPECTED 
TO GREATLY STIMULATE THE 
MARKET 





Beginning with the middle of 
March the Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany is opening up a_ national 
newspaper bombardment of the 
market, which is considerable of 
an event in newspaper advertising 
circles. 

The campaign has been most 
carefully prepared in advance, and 
details have been kept under 
cover for obvious reasons until 
the program was ready to start. 

Some very strong and attract- 
ive pieces of newspaper copy are 
being prepared, and the placing of 
the ads is being done by the 
Frank Presbrey Co. 

Concerning the campaign, Tru- 
man A. De Weese, advertising 
manager of the Shredded Wheat 
Co., has the following to say: 

“Our national advertising con- 
sists of special preferred positions 
in a few of the more popular 
magazines of large national circu- 
lation. With this national adver- 
tising we combine a _ hundred 
thousand dollar campaign in the 
newspapers of about three hun- 
dred cities and towns. Our object 
in going into the newspapers is 
to localize our advertising and to 
cooperate with our selling agents 
in their respective territories. We 
find we can do this most effect- 
ively in the newspapers, as it en- 
ables us to confine our work to 
certain localities where our agents 
believe that most work is needed. 

“T have always regarded the 
newspapers as the infantry of our 
advertising campaign and_ the 
magazines and back covers as our 
artillery, the back covers in illus- 
trated weeklies being the big 
guns of our artillery. While we 
have no way of tracing definite 
results and no way of keying our 
advertising, we have found that 
this sort of a campaign, with 
street car advertising in the large 
centers of population, combined 


with our demonstration work, 
upon which we spend $200,000 a 
year, brings the most satisfactory 
results. 

“I do not believe in any sensa- 
tional or freakish methods of ad- 
vertising. Our sales simply show 
a steady gain each year over the 
preceding year, without any un- 
usual or spasmodic spurts, which 
are always followed with expen- 
sive and disastrous relapses. 











crispness, pour hot 
milk over them, add a little cream and salt to suit the taste 
Or, of you don't like milk, try it this way Heat two Biscuits 
7 oven to restore crispness, then dip them quickly in salt 
water, place @ piece of butter on the Biscuit, allowing it to 
melt into the shreds 

Or, heat the Biscuits in oven, dip them in tilk, drain, 
and fry in butter, after which they may be served with « 
little cream, if desired. 

A little fruit makes the meal even more wholesome and adds 
little to the cost. Try one of these tomorrow 











Watch the Grocer’s Basket 


YOUR grocer to not going 10 offes you 
a “substitute” for Shredded Wheat Bis- 
cuit He knows there is no substitute 
for it. He knows that Shredded Wheat AR 
te ine class by itseli—unique and tncom- 
parable—that no other cereal can take its 
place—but mistakes happen in the best 
regulated groceries. See that the grocer's 
basket always contains 


Give your grocer a standing order for so many 
packages e week—that means health and happt- 
ness for children as well as grown-ups—it means, 
well-nourished bodies, strength and health for the day's 







ewdited Wheet io made af the chomen shected white 
tent, cieaned, stenm-cnched ond baled. Try for brenktent 
tomevew with ml or creum The Bincun w cho delichows 
ter any mee! to combination with fresh ov preserved fruit 


THE ONLY “BREAKFAST CEREAL” MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 








THE NEW NEWSPAPER SERIES 





“Our newspaper campaign ‘cov- 
ers newspapers in about three 
hundred cities. It will last about 
seven months. We alternate the 
large space of 440 lines with the 
small ads of about 60 lines. The 
business, as you know, .gogs, out 
through our advertising “.4¥ents 
while the copy is furnished, ,as 
usual, by the Director of Publie- 
ity. “ 

“We go into the papers which 
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strike the middle-class, well-to-do 
homes, generally giving prefer- 
ence to the papers which do not 
carry a great mass of department 
stores and miscellaneous advertis- 
ing. _ Circulation, — indeed, _cuts 
very little figure withus. It is no 
advantage to us to advertise in a 
paper of big circulation when our 
ad is completely lost and buried ina 
great mass of other advertising. 
We pick the strong, clean papers 
that go into the better homes, 
where we can stand out conspicu- 
ously. Even though the paper may 
not have the largest circulation in 
a particular town, we know from 
experience the kind of people who 
eat Shredded Wheat and to whom 
we can appeal with the dietetic 
arguments behind the product. 
There is no use trying to appeal 
to any other kind of people, and 
hence our selection of mediums is 
based on this experience. 

“Our other black and white ad- 
vertising is cenfined to special 
preferred positions in a few of the 
popular magazines of large na- 
tional circulation. In addition to 
all this, we spend about $300,000 
a year in other kinds of advertis- 
ing, consisting principally of sam- 
pling, demonstration, lithograph 
window trims, store hangers, leaf- 
lets, booklets, etc.” 


a 


COLLIER’S CANADIAN EDITION. 





E. C. Patterson, advertising man- 
ager of Collier’s, has appointed A. H. 
Blight advertising manager of Collier’s 
Canadian edition, with offices at 47 
King street West, Toronto. Mr. Blight 
was formerly connected with Scrib- 
ner’s, and was recently advertising 
manager of The Canadian Magazine. 
This appointment means the printing 
of a Canadian edition of Collier's in 
order to accommodate the increasing 
number of American advertisers desir- 
ing to cover the Canadian field, the at- 
tractiveness of which Printers’ Ink 


. called attention to in a recent issue. 





The League of Southern Idaho Com- 
mercial Clubs issues interesting reports 
on the results of its advertising: 
“Judging from the number of replies 
which have been received the results 
of our advertising have been very flat- 
tering. We have received in all a total 
of 9,493. inquiries and have spent for 
advertising space $1,125.60; in other 
words our inquiries have cost us 11.8 
of a cent a piece, a remarkably low cost 
for the class of inquirers, which have 
been received.” 
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The 


Wisconsin 
Agriculturist 


Does— 


—Go to 60,000 prosperous farm- 
ers every week. 

—Go into 1,191 out of the 1,241 
postoffices in Wisconsin. 
—Reach the most receptive and 
the least solicited people. 


| 


—Read from cover to cover as 
you read your technical paper. 
—Received with the confidence 
that comes only with long-con- 
tinued fair dealing. 

—The Greatest Single Selling 
power in the State of Wiscon- 
sin. 


Can— 


—Put your story before the 
best third of the farmers of 
Wisconsin—1/6 of the State’s 
total population. 

—Bring you business direct or 
through the local dealers. 
—Make your goods the stand- 
ard of comparison. 


May we show you what The 
Agriculturist is doing and how 
litt!e it costs to cover this State. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
Arthur Simonson, Publisher 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
Temple Court, New York City. 
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THE CHARITY ADVERTIS- 
ING PROBLEM. 


HOW ADVERTISERS ARE “HELD UP” 
FOR EVERY KIND OF PETTY ADVER- 
TISING—BEST METHOD OF DEALING 


WITH THE SITUATION, 





By W. H. Upson, Jr. 

Most retail and many general adver- 
tisers have probably often been placed 
in a position more or less similar to the 
following: . 

A vivacious young woman_ with a 
winsome manner enters your office. She 
is strikingly gowned in a_ tailor-made 
suit and as she enters, gives you a 
gladsome smile that makes you wonder 
if she is some long lost friend. In- 
stinctively you straighten up, give your 
coat a few hitches until it sets snugly 
and then, in order not to appear up- 
appreciative, smile responsively -back at 
the fair visitor. 

Next you hear a well-bred voice in- 
terrogatively mention your name, and 
upon your assuring her that you are 
yourself, you are almost swept off your 
feet by another winning smile from the 
vision who modestly gazes at you with 
a fond, deep look as she murmurs: 
“Mrs. Swell, whom I believe you are 
intimately acquainted with and who, 
you know, is president of the Lone 
Orphans Society, asked me as a per- 
sonal favor to her if I would not stop 
in to see you and ask if you would not 
be so kind as to take a page space in 
the beautiful souvenir program which 
we are getting up for a unique enter- 
tainment called ‘Easy Money’ which 
is to be given next month for the poor 
dear little orphans of the city.” 

That one long introductory sentence 
is enough. You intuitively put your 
hand on your pocketbook and assume 
a frigid and worldly attitude. Your 
first impression of a childhood friend 
is dropped and you know you are face 
to face with a charmer who has an axe 
to grind. But your icy attitude is 
quickly melted as the fair one again 
turns her soft and appealing eyes upon 
yen and dramatically tells you of the 
ittle ones in the city who must be cared 
for. Under the magnetic spell of the 
visitor, you wonder in a few minutes 
how you could have thought of refusing 
to help the little tots, and when final!y 
the clever representative of your phil- 
anthropic acquaintance produces a con- 
tract, you almost cheerfully sign for 
a page or half-page in the wonderful 
program at the rate of a hundred dollars 
or so per page. 

But after the owner of the dulcet 
voice has flitted through the door after 
one last triumphant smile, remorse 
comes and you wonder why you capitu- 
lated so easily to a professional solicitor 
who probably gets more of your money 
than do the poor orphans. It is, how- 
ever, too late—there is no use lock!ng 
the barn after the horse is gone—and 
you thereupon. resolve to hereafter turn 
deaf ears and unseeing eyes to fas- 
cinating strangers. 

This typical illustration, actually hap- 





pening time after time, represents just 
one of the many ways in which the 
local retail merchant is “‘touched” under 
the guise of advertising for one pur- 
pose or another. It has for its star a 
professional solicitor who travels from 
city to city promoting entertainments 
of various kinds and who is always a 
well-dressed and attractive woman as 
well as a convincing talker who woud 
reflect credit upon almost any school or 
system of salesmanship. 

Such solicitors, whether men or wo- 
men, are expensive luxuries to retail 
dealers, for they invariably succeed in 
obtaining advertising at excessive rates, 
Oftentimes the entertainments are 
merely secondary to the program or 
souvenir. And the pity of it is, although 
many dealers do not think of it when 
signing contracts, that the solicitors or 
promoters get the major part of the 
receipts. 

To every one of these varied and 
multitudinous affairs, the retail mer- 
chant is supposed to contribute by ad- 
vertising. And in many cases he is 
practically forced to do so by an im- 
plied intimidation, for usually the solic. 
itors, when not professionals, are per- 
sons whose good favor the dealer wishes 
to retain. -ustomers, for instance, are 
sent to selected merchants and the deal- 
ers, rather than take the chance of of- 
fending their patrons, quietly take the 
space desired. Or the solicitors may be 
paid workers representing a class of 
buyers whose trade the merchant desires, 
In some instances, the argument used 
in the solicitation is a mild sort of 
blackmail. In other words the argu- 
ment is: ‘‘Advertise in our sheet or we 
will break your trade with our mem- 
bers.” 

Practically every merchant realizes 
that the money expended tor advertis- 
ing of this kind is worse than wasted, 
for it is an unproductive extravagance 
from a strictly business viewpoint. 

The more programs and special pub- 
lications a dealer goes into, the more 
he is called upon, for it is argued that 
if he went into the Elks’ program he 
certainly ought to go into the Hospital 
souvenir booklet. On the other hand, 
if the merchant is known to refuse 
advertising in such mediums, hardly a 
thought is given him and he goes his 
way rejoicing and dollars ahead. 

The question is a serious one for a4- 
vertisers. If those merchants who ad- 
vertised in general mediums like programs 
or souvenirs, spent the same amount of 
money in newspaper or direct adver- 
tising, they would get something for 
their money. And they would also come 
to believe that a fair amount of money 


judiciously spent will increase business. . 


The question that confronts the 
average merchant is: “How can I 
evade such advertising in programs and 
other special booklets.” 

The most satisfactory way is to have 
a fixed advertising policy and to ad- 
here to it. -Spend your money in cer- 
tain ways and, if possible, determine 
upon a specified sum that you will spend 
during the year. If conditions arise 
that compel you to spend more money 
to maintain trade, you can easily do 
so. The advertiser who works with a 
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fixed policy is the one who obtains the 
results—always. 
ettien a solicitor comes along, treat 
him courteously and explain that you 
da certain sum every year. ell 
him how you spend it and then express 
regret that your appropriation is ex- 
hausted, and however much you would 
like, you do not feel justified in ex- 
ceeding that sum, especially as you 
have already refused several others on 
the same ground. 

When your position is explained in 
this way or some other similar way, 
he will go away satisfied and without 
carrying of feeling of hostility. 
There are, of course, exceptional cases 
when the dealer feels in duty bound to 
take some space. Many mrchants in 
such cases deliberately shut their eyes 
to the possible advertising value of 
the medium in question and simply 
take the space without furnishing 
copy. They figure that while that par- 
ticular space might do them some good, 
compared with the expense of other 
ads which would surely follow, it is 
cheaper to insert the word “Reserved.” 

Other advertisers have banded to- 

her for mutual protection and refer 
all inquirers to an advertising agent 
who agrees to act as buffer for a cer- 
tain sum. In one city a secretary of 
the board of trade has been commis- 
sioned to either refuse all comers in 
the name of the advertiser, or else 
judiciously spend a small sum. 


Ss 
ACTIVITY IN WESTERN  PUB- 
LICITY. 





Vancouver Island, B. C., has formed 
a development league, and intends to 
advertise its resources. 

Portland has conducted a_ successful 
advertising campaign in Canadian news- 
papers and periodicals to secure col- 
onists. 

C. C. Chapman, Portland, Ore., has 
been active in stirring up advertising 
interest among Western cities. As- 
toria, Ore., has completed a successful 
campaign which he planned. Van- 
couver raised $4,000 in one day for ad- 
vertising recently, and aims to make it 
$10,000 

Brownsville, Ore., has raised a fund 
for advertising of $1 per capita, women 
included. A committee on advertising 
aeeomnes to submit recommenda- 


tio 

The Salem, Ore., Board of Trade, 
which has conducted an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign, wrote the Chapman 
Advertising Co. that every dollar it 
oer on advertising had’ proved a profit- 
able investment. 


a 


Mr. E. S. Comings, formerly with 
the Horn-Baker Agency, Kansas City, 
has been engaged by Robert Lemon, 
Scarritt Building, Kansas City, Mo., to 
direct the advertising of this company. 
They will shortly open and place on the 
market a large tract of Texas Gulf 
Coast land. he advertising campaign 
will include magazines, newspapers and 
farm papers. 
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A Month of 
Unparalleled Gains 


The month of January, 1909, 
was the umes anuary in the 
history o 


The Chicago 
Record - Herald 


showing the largest gain in Dis- 
play advertising of any Chicago 


newspaper. The 
Record - Herald 


during January gained 


87,728 Lines 


of display advertising. 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
makes sworn statements of net 
paid circulation; it charges in- 
variable rates for advertising, 
and further, both the circulation 
books and the advertising books 
are open to advertisers. 


New York Office 
437 Fifth Avenue 





























THOMAS H. CHILD 


takes pleasure in announcing that 
he now represents the following 
publications in New York and 
vicinity: 

THE BLACK CAT 
Boston, Mass. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
MAGAZINE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(except in New York City, which 
is looked after by Mr. Charles 


Roberts) 

THE MOTOR MAGAZINE 
OF CANADA 
Toronto. 

THE SATURDAY TIMES 
Weekly, Chicago. 
THE INDEX 
Weekly, Pittsburg, Pa. 
and 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Monthly, Memphis, Tenn. 


For — copies, advertising 
rates or other information please 


address 
THOMAS H. CHILD, 
Flatiron Bldg. New York. 


Telephone 5279 Gramercy. 

































CRITICISM FOR’ SPRING- 
FIELD AD PLAN, 


THE RECENT AWARD FOR BEST PLAN 
AND THE ACTION OF THE BOARD OF 
TRADE SCORED BY ADVERTISING 
MAN. 


There was widespread interest in 
the Springfield (Mass.) advertis- 
ing prize, for the reason that many 
cities—Rochester and Buffalo and 
Hazleton, for instance—are now 
considering advertising plans. 
When the prize was awarded and 
the plan published in Printers’ 
INK, comment was rife among ad- 
vertising men regarding the some- 
what tame and hackneyed, and, as 
some consider it, injudicious plan 
adopted. 

The following letter to the 
Springfield Union epitomizes the 
objections raised by many adver- 
tising men, and the method taken 
by the Springfield Board of Trade. 


I would like to ask, why should 
not advertising men receive just as 
much consideration in a competition 
as would be accorded to architects, ar- 
tists or story writers? 

Suppose your prize had been offered 
by the Board of Trade for the best set 
of plans for a new city building, in- 
stead of for an advertising campaign. 
Would you have awarded it to, let us 
say, a Chicago architect whose plan 
involved the lowest expenditure, and 
then, without using his plans, would 
you have built your structure upon 
plans made up from the best features 
of the unsuccessful plans, and that 
without credit to or compensation for 
the competing firms? 

In the hope that you can take the 
point of view of the 200 advertising 
men who entered the recent advertis- 
ing competition at the invitation of the 
Board of Trade and on the promise 
that the best plans submitted would 
be used to advertise the citw of Spring- 
field, I wish to submit these facts for 
your consideration: 

1. The committee awarded the prize 
for a vlan which is not to be used. 

2 Henry Hathaway, the  secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade, recently 
had the hardihood to tell the Admen’s 
Club of Boston, the most important 
association of advertising men in the 
state, that the contest was practically 
an atfempt to secure a lot of free 
reading notices for Springfield in the 
newspapers and magazines. and that 
it had succeeded wonderfully. 

8. The prize which the most of the 
advertisine men were after was not 
the $500 in money, but was the pub- 


licity, of far greater value, coming to. 


the man or concern that had evolved 
the best plan for advertising a big 
city. 
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4, Advertising: men, busy with laf: 
interests, entered that competition in 
good faith, and the newspapers and 
magazines devoted large space to it 
and commented most favorably on the 
move Springfield was making. 

Now see what has happened.::A few 
months later the ‘secretary ~ of the 
Board of Trade announces unblushing- 
ly that the primary aim of the whole 
competition was to graft free space. 
We must infer that the best*:points of 
the unsuccessful plans have been 
“cribbed” for future use and, we pre- 
sume, without the permission of those 
who submitted them. 

Can’t you see that your Board of 
Trade is proceeding to antagonize the 
advertising fraternity and the news- 
papers of the country and that, if 
Springfield doesn’t take care, it will 
get a lot of free publicity of the kind 
it would like to avoid? 

H. B. HUMPHREY, 
President H. B. Humphrey Co. 
Boston, March 2, 1909. 


The Union comments editorially 
on this letter by saying: 

“To disturb these natural and 
normal conditions by an’ injudi- 
cious plan of advertising might 
prove disastrous to our future 
well-being.” 

Printers’ INK would be glad to 
have expressions of opinion con- 
cerning the controversy. A full 
synopsis of the prize Springfield 
plan was published in the issue of 
January 20. 


-—_—__—__ +e» —___—_- 


RAILROAD EDUCATIONAL  AD- 
VERTISING. 





Tue Nationat Lines oF Mexico. 
Mexico City, Jan. 23, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: , 

I have always read with a great deal 
of interest the talks, suggestions, criti- 
cisms on advertising in Printers’ INK. 
I will, however, submit .to you a phase 
of advertising which I do not believe 
has been properly considered: “The 
Educational Work of Railroad Adver- 
tising.”’ 

We are supplying teachers through- 
out the United States with our literature 
on Mexico, which is being used. now 
in many of the geography classes to 
give the pupils a good idea of their 
southern neighbor, and to correct the 
false and erroneous statements appear- 
ing in many of the geographies. We 
recently received a request for litera- 
ture about Mexico from a 10-year-old 
girl who said she wanted it to help 
her study geography. 

The teachers report that the plan 
is meeting with great success, as the 
pupils take more interest in their work 
wken handled in this manner. 

Yours truly, 
R. S. Cavvin, 
Advertising Manager. 
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ADVERTISING A GAME. 


As has been mentioned in these 
columns before, Printers’ INnx is 
constantly receiving inquiries from 
manufacturers. and others asking 
its advice concerning the best way 
to advertise and market a product. 

The recent letter from a hat 
manufacturer, to which PrinTERs’ 
Ink publicly replied with an out- 
line of an advertising campaign, 
is a recent example. Another 
such letter of unusual interest has 
been received from a_ concern 
which desires to advertise and 
market a new game. This propo- 
sition is interesting because of the 
fact that advertising a game is 
a somewhat new method not fol- 
lowed yet by all game manufac- 
turers. The merchandising prob- 
lems involved are very interest- 
ing. Printers’ Ink this time, 
however, will not lay out a sug- 
gested campaign, but invites read- 
ers to send in suggestions, some 
of which may be printed, and 
others forwarded to the writer of 
the inquiry. 


Boston, Mass., March 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We shall be very glad to have your 

idea relative to the introduction of a 
new game. It is somewhat like Bur- 
rowes’ Billiard Table and Ping-Pong, 
inasmuch as it requires a certain amount 
of skill and can be played by any num- 
ber of people. It is of a desirable 
nature for the whole family, children 
as well as old people can play it and 
it can be played in the parlor. 
_ What we desire to learn from you 
is the best method for introducing a 
game. Would you suggest a line of 
advertising in the trade papers to reach 
the trade and then follow that up by a 
line of national advertising; or what 
method would you suggest for bringing 
a game not only to the attention of the 
trade but to the attention of the con- 
sumer as well, with the idea of getting 
the trade to stock up for the holiday 
season to meet the holiday demand. 
Would you say it would be advantage- 
ous to push it in the trade papers only 
or would you ignore the jobber en- 
tirely and go out to the consumer 
direct ? 

Thanking you for your courtesy in 
the matter, I beg to remain, P. 

+2 + 

_Thirty-five monthly magazines and 
eight weeklies will be used to advertise 
Chiclets in a campaign which will be- 
gin in April. A similar amount of 
money to that spent in general maga- 
zines will be put in newspapers simul- 
oe ooge 6 The advertising is prepared 
under the direction of Mayer Swaab, 
of the Frank H. Fleer Co., Inc., and 
will be placed by Arnold & Dyer. 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSI- 
NESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR 
THE WATER-MARK” 





The test of an advertisement is 
whether it makes people want the 
goods. Every business letter is an 
advertisement. A _blundering let- 
ter is a prejudice against the goods. 
Bad paper robs the best letter of 
much effectiveness. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


helps the best letter to make people 
want the goods. It is fine impres- 
sion added to strong argument. 
Many cases are won by the law- 
yer’s manner. Nearly all friends 
are won by pleasant impressions. 
The letter that convinces and 
pleases has a double power in get- 
ting business. 

That it pays always to use OLD 
HAM PSHIRE BOND for commercial 
stationery is the testimony of prudent 
business men. Prove this for yourself— 
let us give you the OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND Book of Speci It i 

géestive speci of letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


Only paper makers In the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN 
SEEMS NECESSARY’—“LOOK FOR 
THE WATER-MARK” 
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A Splendid Advertising Medium is 


The Juvenile 


Instructor 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
THE MORMON SCHOOLS 


SIN WHICH: 
15,000 Teachers are 
engaged 


Address: SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





9,059-Word 


Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask 
for our free illustrated 9,059-word 
Business Booklet which tells how 
priceless business experience, 
squeeze1 from the lives of 112 big, 
broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your sal- 
ary, to increase your profits, This 
free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 

— How to sell goods 

How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
~ How tocollect money 
~ How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and huld a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise offic: methods 

Sending for this free book hinds you to 
nothing, involves you in no obligation, yet 
it may the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny 
vourself this privilege, when it involves only 
the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on vour 9.0s0-word Booklet.” Send to 

Gept.188-5. 151-153 Wabash Ave.. Chicago 











Quality not Sueatiyy. - 
Your advertisement in the Washing- 
ton Record enters 5,100 homes— 
people who enjoy the good things 
and have money to spend. 
Reach the cream of this territory, 
our circulation grows every day. 
Rates are low, quality considered. 
Get our card now. Washington 
Record, Washington, Pa. 











THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


“ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office: KNICKERBOCKER 
THEATRE BUILDING, New York City 

















| even shudder at such an 


THAT IVORY SOAP DENT. 


THE CONTROVERSY IS NOT DEAD YET 
—MORE OPINIONS PRO AND CON 
ON THE LIVELY SUBJECT, 





Few controversies started by 
writers of letters to Printers’ Inx 
have created such genuine inter. 
est as the controversy started some 
weeks ago when an advertising 
man questioned the assertion of a 
Printers’ INK advertisement which 
said that one million dollars’ 
worth of advertising could not 
make a dent in Ivory Soap’s trade, 

Many advertising men who have 
not participated in the discussion 
have nevertheless followed it 
closely, and it is generally recog- 
nized how fundamental are the 
principles involved. 

The following interesting letter 
comes from a man who should 
know what he is talking about: 

HALL SAYS IT’S IMPOSSIBLE. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In catching up with bick issues of 
Printers’ INK after an absence, I ran 
across the “Million Dollar Dent” query, 
and can’t help spouting, even though it’s 
late to butt in. 

Printers’ INK is great since “you all” 
injected hospitality and warmth into its 
academic frame. 

The Ivory Soap proposition, while pos. 
sibly not an immovable body, will not 
‘irresistible 
force’(?) as a million dollars, unless, 
perchance as a golden slug it is fired 


| into the Ivorydale plant; and even then 


they might save the pieces and mould 


| them into more dividends via indirect 


advertising. Ivory Soap may be more 


| or less than 99 44-100 per cent pure, but 


in any event, it is about 99 45-100 per 
cent imbedded in the broad American 
mind as a gentle specific for the great 
unwashed, and imbedded at the expense 


| of much time, some money and a few 


brains. 

Furthermore, Ivory Soap has a per- 
sonality (patented, by the way). It 
floated first, and long it may float. Even 
the notches in its middle have ever sug- 
gested economy to the housewife, and to 


| him who says “what’s in a name,” I 


speak to retort, ‘Millions—sometimes. ’ 

Then, too, Mr. ‘“Would-Enter-the- 
Fie'd,’”’ don’t forget that you can’t enter 
it fifty years ago. You've got to start 


| in an era of advanced publicity with 
| tons of printer’s ink daily being smeared 





into this slogan: 

“Beware of the just-as-goods.” 

These “goods’’ are ever with us be- 
cause things like Ivory Soap were floated 
successfully. a 

“Trying to imitate so and so” is 
what you would hear on every hand, and 
the public curls up its lip and says, 
“Not for mine,” or a less slangy equiva- 
lent, and continues to saw the familiar 
cake with the piece of string. That's 
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rt of what your million has got to 
overcome to-day; that and usage. 

This dent talk reminds me of an 
experience of my brother’s. <As_ police 
magistrate in Chicago, he heard both 
heart throbs and beats, and one of the 
latter was brought before him to 
face a shattered promise to brace up, 
and was sharply queried for an ex- 
planation. The sniffing hobo  stam- 
mered: “I'll tell ye, Jedge, I got started 
all right, but I went up against it and 
] bounded back.” ai 

Just let the average American citizen 
or citizeness get the impression your 
product is built after a familiar pattern 
(they will add the malice aforethought 
ingredient), and your shouting million 
will be wasted on the desert air. 

It takes an earthquake or nearly to 





drive the fair-minded multitude to a sub- | 


seller, and this is no joke, either. 

By the way, come to think of it, the 
mooted question should be settled easily 
—There are one or two soap concerns 
now afloat who can tell us just “‘what 
a million would do to Ivory Soap” (see 
current magazines), because they know. 

I have advertised soap myself in this 
field for five years, and know they 
know. And what’s more, it’s a safe 
bet they would never toss another mil- 
lion onto the tail of a comet to check 
its speed. 

Comets started too pong ago. 

Geo. E. Harri 
Advertising Manager, Andrew Jergens 
Ge. (Woodbury’s Soaps). 


“IVORY SOAP ADS ARE BAD.” 
¢ Cuicaco, I1t., March 6. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Ever since that rather fascinating dis- 
cussion about the ability of a million 
dollars to make a dent in Ivory Soap’s 
trade began in Printers’ Ink, it has 
been running in my mind to reply to 
it, by saying that I certainly think a 
million dollars could make a dent in 
Ivory Soap, for the simple reason that 
its copy is very far from good ad- 
vertising. 

Now, I know very well that many 
advertising men will stand up and de- 
fend Ivory Soap and point with pride 
to the Ivory Soap ads. But let me call 
attention to some of the psychology of 
the thing. The Ivory Soap advertising 
has ee what is mighty near the 
center of the advertising stage for a 
long time, simply by the fact that it is 
big and rich, and can buy preferred 
position space. In the next place, the 
fact that it has purchased wonderful art 
work, and did not have to worry about 
direct results, has blinded everybody, 
Ivory Soap included, to the plain fact 
that the Ivory Soap advertising is poor. 

I admit that it is better than it used 
to be, but, to my mind, there is neither 
aggressive merchandising force in it, or 
anything else but smug, comfortable, 
general publicity, which rests its oars 
on the achievements of the soap itself. 
I have refrained from talking about my 
views on this subject for the reason that 
I knew advertising men were largely 
hypnotized by its good appearance and 
ubiquitousness. 

an’t we look facts Vesa in the 
face and not be afraid of other ‘eg 


opinions, by stating the trut that 
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* Pawtucket, R. I. 
* Central Falls, R. I. 
* The Attleboros, Mass. 


HESE pin points on 

I the map of New Eng- 

land have a combined 
population of 130,000. 

Here is the workshop of 
thriving Rhode Island. Here 
are well-paid emp!oyees that 
are well clad, well housed, 
and well fed. They are good 
buyers of advertised articles 
of merit. These people read. 


New England’s 
Largest One Cent Daily. 


Che 
Evening 
Times 


18,185 DAILY 


The one paper for two cities 


ERE is the field for 
Hiprotiabie publicity. 

One paper covers the 
entire territory; better than 
a first mortgage. The rates 
of the Pawtucket Times are 
fair, the service is good, the 
results produced excellent. 
Instruct your agent to put 
the Evening Times in the 


list. Write for booklet 
about Pawtucket and the 
Times. 
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Ivory Soap’s advertising is pretty poor, 
considering its opportunities, and that it 
is by no means pushing the market as 
fast as the market is pushing it? I 
have been surprised at the number of 
advertising men who’ have confessed sub- 
stantially the same ideas to me since 
this Printers’ InK controversy has come 
out. Yours very truly, 
VM. ARNETT. 
“CAMWT DO. Ff,” SAYS 
ARDSON. 

New York, March 9, 1909. 
Editor cf Frinrers’ Inu: 

it seems that some advertis:ng men 
do not agree with my remarks in your 
issue of January 6th. 

{ made ti.e statement at that time 
that “‘A milion dollars’ worth of com- 
petitive intel.igent advertising would 
not make a dcnt on the Ivory Soap 
trade,’ and I am still of the same 
opinion, 

if my contention is wrong, then it 
scems to me that there is no such thing 
as permanent vaiuz to intelligent ad- 
vertising when the goods are 1ignt, 
advertising right, copy and selling plan 
right. 

Chere are many advertising successes 
to-day beside Ivory Soap. Walter 
taker & Co., for instance, who do an 
immense business, have lots of com- 
petition from firms who advertise :n- 
telligently, yet their trade goes on in- 
creasing each year and they continue 
to be large advertisers. 

The same story is true of many othe: 
firms in other lines. Nobody would 
say that Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany have lost business because the 
Edison Phonograph Company advertise 
extens:vely 

Soth of these concerns are considered 
permanent successes by advertising men 
and business men, yet neither have 
made a dent on the other’s trade. 

*My contention is that intelligent per- 
sistent advertising can make a _ per- 
manent success of any good _trade- 
marked article; that it can make that 
trade-mark largely increase in value 
year by year, and that if intell’gent 
advertising is continued on the sam 
basis, year after year that no amount 
of comnetitive advertising will ‘‘make 
a dent” on the trade of the firm in 
question. . 

Mind you, I don’t sav that this com- 
petitive advertising will not produce 
profitable results. because I believe it 
will, always providing, of course, that 
it is handled intelligently. 

We must never lose sight of the fact 
that a great deal of money is wasted 
each year in advertising through ig- 
norance of the right methods to pursue. 

There are many firms to-day. who 
have made large successes bv sticking 
to certain fixed methods. and I would 
be the last man to advise them to 
change those methods, but the wise 
man plans years ahead. Many of these 
firms, by setting aside an experimental 
fund each year to try out new fields, 
would find that there is other territory 
to cover and that while they are nat- 
ional advertisers in the common ac- 
ceptance of the term, there are manv 
people in the eightv-five millions of 
our ponulation who do not know any- 
thing about them. 

an illustration of my point, I 


RICH- 


would say that no magazine advertiser 
is reaching over 18 per cent of the 
farmers of the United States. Yet we 
all know that the American farmer 
has been educated by prosperity to 
want many things during the last ten 
years and he and his family buy 96 
per cent of all purchases through the 
local dealer. We also know that the 
farmer is the backbone of the pros. 
perity of the country. Now, with these 
facts before him, the magazine adver- 
tiser ought to look ahead and invest'- 
gate what this means to the future of 
his ousiness. If he will set aside an 
experimental appropriation to test the 
dealer and consumer sale possibilities 
of the standard farm press and adver- 
tise intelligently, the chances are all 
in his favor. 
Wattace C. RicHarpson. 


a 

John H. Hawley is sending out in the 
form of a booklet a circulation statement 
of the Associated Sunday Magazines, 
which is without doubt one of the most 
comp'‘ete circulation statements ever re- 
ceived by Printers’ Ink. 

While the newspapers of which these 
magazines form a part are only pub- 
lished in nine cities, yet Mr. Hawley’s 
statement shows that the magazines 
have a circulation of over 25 copies in 
more than 3,000 cities and towns, which 
is certainly remarkable. 

The total circulation is 1,240,225 
copies, and this statement should prove 
of great interest to general advertisers. 
Mr. Hawley is to be congratulated on 
preparing such a booklet, which must 
have taken a great deal of time and 
thought to prepare, but the result is 
well worth the effort 





A Live 

Mail Order 
Opportunity 
coop ale amend 


ceptional mail order propo- 
sition 





| 


which we _ haven't 
time to handle. Every home 
is a prospect for this inex- 
pensive device which house- 
wives will instantly appre- 
Carefully advertised 
there is a prosperous busi- 
ness in it for someone with . 
| | a little capital. Address, 
“R. B. Co.,” care PRINTERS’ 
Inx, New York. 


ciate. 
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AN ADVERTISING EVENT 


The Herald’s EAS- 
The TER NUMBER, so 


eagerly looked forward 


N ew York to by the women here- 


about, will be issued on 


Herald’s Sunday, April 4th 


In addition to all the 


Easter news, this’ issue will 


comprise 
Number An Eight-Page Spe- 
cial COLOR SUPPLE- 


MENT containing novel and impressive features. 





A MAGAZINE Section of sixteen pages in color and half- 


tone. 


A LITERARY and ART Section of four pages in half-tone. 


Space for advertisements can be obtained in the Magazine 
Section and the Literary and Art Section. In these sections 
advertisements may be printed in half-tone aad black type and 
cuts used if desired. The rate is 50 cents per line, which 
covers display, cuts, etc. There is no restriction as to the size 
of single column advertisements in the Magazine Section, but 
double column advertisements must not be less than 25 lines 
deep and advertisements across three or more columns not 


less than 75 lines deep. 


Advertisers desiring to secure space in these 


sections should order as early as possible, 
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WHAT ADVERTISERS 
THINK ABOUT THE RE- 
LIGIOUS PRESS. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF AN ADVERTISER 
WHO ACCIDENTALLY DISCOVERED 
THE POWER OF RELIGIOUS PAPERS 
—PRAISE FROM OSTERMOOR. 





An important national adver- 
tiser ‘some time ago visited a rela- 
tive for the first time in years. 
The relative was a rather reli- 
gious man, who lived in a small 
city. Following a habit of years in 
talking with friends and observing 
while visiting, the advertiser stud- 
ied his relative’s reading table 
carefully to know the magazines 
he read. He found one standard 
magazine, a literary review paper 
and two religious weeklies. He 
was considerably surprised to find 
the pages of the general magazine 
partially uncut, although it had 
been out for some time, and to 
find that one of the religious pa- 
pers was much thumbed and 
creased, evidencing considerable 
use. 

Getting his relative into a quiet 
corner, he made his inquiries. 

“You don’t find much of real in- 
terest in the religious papers, do 
you?” he inquired, voicing the 
conviction he had had for some 
years as an advertising man, that 
religious papers “amounted to lit- 
tle.” His relative smiled. “You 
had better ask Mary that,” he said, 
referring to his wife. “She sews 
her doilies the way her religious 
paper tells her, and consults it for 
new ideas; and I get a great deal 
of pleasurable reading out of 1t. 
It’s just as good as a magazine. 
and often, I think, better. Many 
of the stories in other publica- 
tions don’t suit either my wife or 
myself, because they are some- 
times what my son calls ‘wozy’ 
and what my wife calls ‘frivolous.’ 
Now, you take the Christian Her- 
ald, for instance—or The Church- 
man, or the Sunday School Times; 
in fact, any one of our best church 
papers—why, I get some of the best 
magazine writing out of them that 
I ever saw in any magazine, and 


all the time they are congenial to. 


the feelings of a religious man 


The best ones are not at all nar- 
rowly religious; they are good 
read._ng for anybody. I don’t care 
about denominations, but I do de- 
mand some respect for religious 
ieelings in a publication, and | 
get it in these high-class religious 
magazines.’ 

The advertising man, in further 
pursuing his subtle inquiries, dis- 
covered that several articles in the 
home had been purchased through 
advertising, and always through 
religious paper advertising; and 
when he went home he resolved 
to try out a few of them. The 
result was that several of the lar- 
gest religious papers he used sold 
more orders than any other me- 
dium on his list, and he began to 
think he had been asleep and that 
he did not know so much about 
mediums, after all, At present he 
ranks several of the leading reli- 
gious papers as the few upper- 
class mediums on his list. 

There is one famous national 
advertiser who is perfectly frank 
in giving full credit to the better 
religious publications. Mr. Edwin 
Ames, of the Ostermoor Co., says, 
“The religious papers are a pe- 
culiar, but very valuable medium. 
In my experience I find that they 
do not pull so terribly many in- 
guiries, but a larger per cent of 
the inquiries that do come are 
turned into orders than any class 
of publications on my list, and 
you know my list is pretty big. | 
think religious papers are particu- 
larly adapted for mail order work, 
and the character of the people 
who read them explains the fact 
that there is less nonsense about 
religious paper inquiries than any 
other kind of inquiries. Relig‘ous 
readers are pretty substantial, 
serious people, and their inquiry 
usually means business.” 

Among the religious publica- 
tions used by Mr. Ames are 
Christian Herald, Christian Work 
and Evangelist, Christian Advo- 
cate, Christian Intelligencer, and 
the Mothers’ Magazine, which, be- 
ing published by the Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, can be called 
partially a religious publication. 


R. S. Tibbals, advertising man- ' 


ager of the Angle Lamp Co., uses 
a limited list of religious papers 
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and makes the interesting obser- 
yation that, while the smaller re- 
ligious papers sometimes run dry, 
they can be used profitably. The 
Angle Lamp uses the Record of 
Christian Work, and the Christian 
Republic. cs 

Other advertising men are fa- 
yorable to good religious medi- 
ums, but plead that they should 
not be quoted, since it would 
bring down upon them “hosts of 
solicitors for the poorer class of 
religious mediums,” who hammer 
away at the argument that if ad- 
yertising is given to one religious 
medium, they should have it also 
—forgetting that a good religious 
medium is chosen mostly for 
its value as a general maga- 
ine as well as a religious paper. 

Bi ig cag 


The Breeders’ Gazette has had a _par- 
ticularly strong advance in every direc- 
tion since its big holiday number, which 
cost $12,000 to produce. It was a fine 
piece of work typogranhically and edi- 
torially, and has helped to lift up the 
Breeders’ Gazette several notches higher, 











Che Midest | 
Religious Medium 
in America 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD | 

was established in 1865 and | 

has not missed an_ issue 
snce. Although the oldest it is 
modern. It has recently  in- 
creased its size, purchased Dona- 
hoe’s Magazine, and doub!ed its 
circulation. It is now the only 
Catholic monthly of “standard 
size’ having national circulation. 
Its average monthly increase in | 
cash advertising for the past 20 
months is over 50% above pre- 
vious corresponding months. 


Send for copy, rates, etc. | 





THE CATHOLIC WORLD | 
(With Donahoe’s Magazine 
combined) 

120 West 60th Street, New York 
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Che Pilot 


Now An Official 
Catholic Organ 








A Weekly 
of National 


Circulation 


NOT A 
‘* PERIODICAL ’”’ 
BUT A 
NEWSPAPER 


Was made official me- 
dium in 1908. Its cir- 
culation within sixty 
days thereafter had in- 
creased fourfold.. It 
continues to grow each 
week. It is today by 
far the largest of any 
religious publications in 
the United States. 
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Publishing Company 


88 Broad Street 
Boston 




































































































“The gem of religious media.” 


Che 
Elve 
Maria 


THE AVE MARIA is fre- 
quently singled out of a 
large class by advertisers 
who use but a few secular 
magazines or weeklies 
distinction of which it is 
proud. The extraordinary 
purchasing capacity of the 
Catholic institutions (num- 
bering thousands) as dem- 
onstrated through our ad- 
vertising columns is the 
reason for the exception. 





a 


Our widespread and choice 
family circulation alone jus- 
tifies our rates. Our circu- 
lation of 25,000 copies week- 
ly (national distribution) 
has been verified by an ex- 
amination of our books by 
the Association of Ameri- 
can Advertisers and we have 
a place in Printers’ INK’s 
Roll of Honor and Profit- 
able Advertising’s depart- 
ment of proven circulation. 


THE AVE MARIA is the 
most discriminating and effi- 
cient Catholic medium in 
America. 


REV. D. E. HUDSON, C. 8. C. 
Editor and Publisher 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


JOHN A. MURRAY ° 
Advertising Mgr. 
154 Nassau S&t., New York 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVERTIs: 
ING FOR RUBBERS, 
WHY MANUFACTURERS OF RUBBERS 
HAVE AN EXCELLENT OPporty- 
NITY TO BUILD A BIGGER TRADE 
THROUGH EDUCATIVE ADVERTISING, 





By C. V. Putnam. 

Prejudices ot various kinds 
often prevent the more extensive 
use of many articles. To over- 
come these prejudices and thereby 
obtain more users of your prod- 
ucts is one of the functions of 
educational advertising. Could not 
a campaign of this character be 
used with profit by both manu- 
facturers and dealers to dispel the 
cbjections which now exist in the 
minds of many people against the 
wearing of rubbers or overshoes? 
Nearly all of this class of adver- 
tising has in the past been in the 
nature of general publicity and 
appealed to only those who are 
already in the habit of wearing 
these articles of apparel. Although 
there raay be millions of pairs of 
rubbers and overshoes sold year- 
ly, those who wear them, espe: 
cially in the cities, are doubtless 
much in the minority. 

Many people do not wear rub- 
bers, ccemplaining that they are 
clumsy and unsightly. This should 
offer an excellent opportunity to 
the makers of the very light and 
“invisible” styles to overcome a 
prejudice and_ greatly increase 
their sales. A great many others 
refrain from wearing them be- 
cause they are afraid of being 
ridiculed. As Lord Northcliffe 
remarked in a recent article that 
in England rubbers are regarded 
as something for old maids and 
curates, and are a_ signal for 
laughter when mentioned. This 
would seem to offer an excep- 
tional chance for educational copy 
based on health. Nearly every- 
one is susceptible to this kind of 
an appeal and the copy writer 
would have a wealth of material 
tc draw from. 


“Wet feet walk to an _ early 
| grave.” 
| “Pride won't keep your feet 


dry.” 
A few suggestions of this kind 
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followed up with a little alarm 
copy should arouse interest at 
once and be the means of starting 
up some of the rubber factories 
which recently closed because of 
the accumulation of a large sur- 
plus stock due to the lack of 
stormy weather throughout the 
country. 

Think of the grave consequences 
of cold, wet feet: colds, grip, ca- 
tarrh, pneumonia, consumption. 
Any doctor would probably con- 
firm the statement that a very 
large percentage of cases of the 
above diseases were caused either 
directly or indirectly by exposure 





of this kind, and could doubtless | 


give numerous instances of fatal 
results. “Keep the head cool and 
the feet warm” is an old health 
maxim containing much good ad- 
vice. 

Advertising should also get back 
some of the trade which the man- 
ufacturers of rubbers must have 
lost through the introduction of 
waterproof shoes, socalled. These 
shoes are expensive and numer- 
ous reasons can be given to show 
that they do not and cannot give 
adequate protection to the feet in 
stormy weather. There is also the 
argument that it is well to wear 
as light clothing as possible in- 
doors, adding extra protection as 
we go outside. Nearly everyone 
observes this rule in respect to 
the rest of their body and it is 
reasonable to assume that it ap- 
plies as weil to the feet. 

A good indication of the suc- 
cess or failure of acampaign along 
these lines should be obtained from 
a season’s advertising in one lo- 
cality. Extensive and lasting re- 
sults, however, could be obtained 
only by continuous plugging. 


————__+0+— ——_ 


MARKED IMPROVE- 
MENT. 


NOTICES 





Tue Pagvet Co., Lrp. 
Quesec, March 6, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We are glad to note the marked im- 
provement in the “Little School- 
master,” and will look forward with 


increased interest to the arrival of each 
issue. 


Yours truly, 
TueE Paguet Co., Lrp., 
K. S. Fenwick, Adv. Mgr. 
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THE GHURCEIIA) 


Established 1805 


THE NATIONAL CHURCH WEEKLY 








Get a list of Episcopalians 
in any city you know well and 
you will find there the people 
of position and wealth, the real 
buyers. 


TheChurchmanis the national 
weekly of this Church. To 
know accurately what their 
Church is doing everywhere 
Episcopalians must read it. 


Get a copy and look it over. 
You will find as regular adver- 
tising patrons,important finan- 
cial houses, many _ schools, 
publishers, stained glass man- 
ufacturers, etc. 


The inference is that high- 
class advertisers find it a very 
desirable medium. 


The special “first of the 
month magazine” issues 
have enlarged contents, deco- 
rative cover, many _ illustra- 
tions, stories and other maga- 
zine features. Just as a 
Church attracts with music, 
flowers and decorations, The 
Churchman is sought by 
reader and advertiser for the 
beauty and brightness of these 
special numbers. Standard 
magazine copy is well taken 
care of, always alongside read- 


ing. 








THE CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
Churchman Building, New York 
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ARE SOME “GOLD MARK” 
PAPERS FALLING BACK? 





SUBSTANTIATION OF FREQUENT 
RUMORS INVITED—NO EVIDENCE 
YET PRESENTED OF ANY RETRO- 
GRESSION. 
In 1888 George P. Rowell named 

the Washington (D. C.) Star as 

the first newspaper on the now 
famous “Gold Mark” list. In the 
years following additions were 
made by Mr. Rowell, until at 
the time of his death, in August, 

1908, the list numbered 121, of 

which 52 were daily newspapers, 

5 monthly magazines, 46 trade and 

class publications, and 4 weeklies. 

It was Mr. Rowell’s belief, based 
on many years’ experience, that 
advertisers often place a higher 
value on quality than mere quan- 
tity of circulation. The “Gold 
Mark” list was intended to con- 
tain the names of all publications 
of such high “quality” as to entitle 
them to the “high-class” adver- 
tiser’s preference. 

One addition has been made to 
the Gold Mark list since Mr. 
Rowell’s death—the Seattle Times. 

Announcement is made else- 
where in this issue of the ad- 
dition of the Kansas City Star to 
the list—an addition that will be 
heartily welcomed by the other 
newspapers having the Gold 
Marks. 

Newspaper conditions change 
rapidly. The leader of a few years 
ago may be the second or third 
paper in its field to-day. The 
“quality” newspaper may change 
and join the scramble for large 
circulation and in gaining quantity 
lose the quality which made it of 
value to its advertisers. Critics 
have recently claimed that sev- 
eral “Gold Mark” newspapers 
were no longer entitled to that 
distinction, one critic stating that, 
in his opinion two papers—one in 
New York and one in Philadel- 
phia—not only were not entitled 
to the Gold Marks, but were so 
sadly lacking in either quantity or 
quality as to be of little, if any, 
value to the advertiser. 

The editor of Printers’ INK is 
not prepared to agree with these 
critics. The fact that both pub- 
lications continue to carry a large 





volume of advertising of the high. 
est class, both local and foreign, 
would indicate that advertisers 
find their circulation valuable, In 
neither instance is it apparent that 
the character of the publication 
has changed or that it has lost any 
considerable proportion of its cir- 
culation. 

Printers’ INK welcomes sug- 
gestions on all subjects of inter- 
est to advertisers, and is ready to 
listen to criticisms of any paper on 
the Gold Mark list. Critics are 
respectfully requested to submit 
facts if possible, not merely per- 
sonal opinion not backed by ex- 
perience. Advertisers who use or 
have used the newspapers on the 
list are best qualified to criticise. 

All the Gold Mark daily news- 
papers are in the following list: 


New York Sun (morning). 
New York Times. 

New York Herald. 

New York Tribune. 

New York Evening Post. 

New York Journal of Commerce. 
New York Staats-Zeitung. 

New York Law Journal. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Chicago Tribune. 

Philadelphia Press. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 

Boston Evening Transcript. 
Baltimore Sun. 

Buffalo Commercial. 

Buffalo oy dow 

Rochester Post-Express. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Columbus Dispatch. 

New Orleans Picayune. 

New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 
Minneapolis Journal. 

S:. Paul Pioneer Press. 
Washington Star. 

Louisville Courier-Journal. 

St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
Providence Journal. 

Hartford Courant. 

Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
Worcester L’Opinion Publique. 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 
Charleston News and Courier. 
Columbia State. 

Atlanta Constitution. 

Augusta Chronicle. 

Savannah Morning News. 
Jacksonville Times-Union. 
Dallas Morning News. 
Galveston News. 

Mobile Register. 

Montgomery Advertiser. 
Lewiston (Me.) Evening Journal. 
Norfolk (Va.) Landmark. 
Portland Oregonian, 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
Seattle Times. 

Petersburg (Va.) Index-Appeal. 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
Halifax (N. S.) Herald. 
London (Ont.) Free Press. 
Toronto (Ont.) Globe. 
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In New York State 


American Agriculturist reaches 95% of the postoffices. 
There are 2,796 postoffices in the Empire State, and Ameri- 
can Agriculturist reaches 2,644. Further than this, American 
Agriculturist has 39,301 subscribers in this state. Just remem- 
ber these facts. 


As dense as is the circulation of American Agricultunst 
in New York State, so does it reach a very large per cent of 
the postofices in Ohio, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and New Jersey. The percentage of postoffices reached by 
American Agriculturist in these states is no greater than 
reached by the other two papers forming 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO : 


in their respective fields. These three great weeklies,— 
Orange Judd Farmer covering the central and western states 
with 90,000 circulation; American Agriculturist covering the 
middle states with 110,000 circulation, and New England 
Homestead covering the six New England States with 50,000 
give the advertiser an aggregate circulation of 250,000 copies 
per issue. 

Each paper is in its field a supreme power—so recognized 
by reader and advertiser. These three great weeklies have 
laid the foundation for many a successful concern which has 
concentrated its advertising in them. We are prepared to fur- 
nish evidence of the positive results which advertisers have 
secured from these papers, and if you are interested, will be 
pleased to talk it over with you. . 


Our time is yours for the asking. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Western Office : Headquarters: Eastern Office : 
1448 Marquette Building 439-441 Lafayette Street =—'1-57 West Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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BUILDING A $10,000,000 SHOF. 
BUSINESS WITH NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING. 





THE “STAR BRAND” SHOE’S REMARK- 
ABLE STORY OF GROWTH — HOW 
NEWSPAPERS HAVE SHOWN THEIR 
TRADE-BUILDING POWER IN AN IM- 
MENSELY SUCCESSFUL SHOE BUSI- 
NESS. 





Can newspaper advertising build 
a national market for a new 
shoe? 

It seems that it can, for the 
quite phenomenal success of the 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, is pretty 
strong proof. 

It was May, 1808, that the “Star 
Brand” shoe manufacturers began 
business in a small way in the 
metropolis of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The company started with a 
capital of only $250,000, a travel- 
ing sales force of but nineteen 
men, no factories whatever, and 
without a single customer. 

The first thing the company did, 
after arranging for the initial out- 
put of shoes, was to decide upon 
St. Louis as its first market. 
Simultaneously with this decision, 
newspaper advertising was started. 

The results in St. Louis have 
practically been paralleled in the 
large cities throughout the entire 
West. Briefly summarized, the 
results were that the largest and 
best retail shoe business in St. 
Louis to-day belongs to the man 
who bought the first bill of goods, 
and who has profited by the com- 
pany’s advertising ever since. 

In an interview with William 
Reed Crawford, advertising man- 
ager of the company, he said: 

“We have eleven big specialty 
shoe factories which we think are 
the greatest battery of high-grade 
shoe manufacturing plants oper- 
ated by any one shoe manufactur- 
er in the world; factories in which 
we manufactured last year over 
five and one-half million pairs of 
‘Star Brand’ shoes, in which are 
installed the largest and most ap- 
proved machinery equipment in 
the world. Five of these factories 
are located in St. Louis, and six 
in nearby towns 


“We are collective Specialty 
manufacturers, having a high- 
grade sp< -cialty factory for manu- 
faciuring each class of shoes we 
make; as an exz ample : A special- 
ist on ‘R. J. & R. $5 and $6 men’s 


fine shoes never sees a cheap shoe. 


i. dene pm 
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GEO. DIEL & SROS. SHOE. 
9th and Olive Sts. St. Louis B5Y «GGL 
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ELECTROS FOR DEALERS. 





In this way our workmen become 
very proficient. 

“Our buyers. secure only the 
very best shoe materials money 
can buy, which is built into the 
most honestly constructed shoes 
we know how to make. 

“This organization of specialty 
factories enables us to secure the 
highest degree of workmanship 
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at the lowest possible cost, and 
our otitput requires the purchas- 
ing of leathers in very large quan- 
tities, sometimes in train loads, 
and this gives us great buying 
advantages. 

“The entire distribution of the 
output of our eleven big factories, 
throush the medium of one sales 
force, one shipping force and one 
office force, is a great economy, 
the benefit of which we give to 
our customers, either in price or 
in quality. We are not content 
to sell a customer a bill of shoes; 
we lend him valuable assistance to 
help him sell the shoes he buys 
from us and continue to help 
‘boom’ his sales. We believe we 
do more in an advertising way to 
help our customers than any other 
shoe house in the world. 

“The members of this big shoe 
house are firm believers in news- 
papers. They have used them 
with splendid results, and place 
much credit for their phenomenal 
growth in the hands of the thou- 
sands of papers which have car- 
ried ‘Star Brand’ copy. The ad- 
vertising department keeps close 
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tab on the ‘Star Brand’ merchant’s 
needs, and does many special 
‘stunts’ to keep him in the ad- 
vance guard.” 

A high class and interesting 
house organ is published, edited 
by Advertising Manager Craw- 
ford under the nom-de-plume, 
“Billy Reed.” “The Evidence” 
contains sales plans, stock keep- 
ing and follow-up. ideas, as well 
as many other helpful thoughts 
for the busy merchant; it also 
shows photographs of the “Star 
Brand” merchant’s window dis- 
plays, interior views, store fronts 
and advertisements that have 
proved to be successful sales 
makers. 

“These facts explain, in part, 
why we have grown so rapidly. 

“The ‘Star Brand’ sales force, 
under the direction of Harry C. 
Wood, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the company, now consti- 
tutes over one hundred salesmen, 
who cover practically every sec- 
tion of the United States and 
several foreign countries. 

“There are over 15,000 pro- 
gressive merchants selling: ‘Star 











religious papers of 


to excellent advantage. 


twenty years. 


every week. 


tisers. 


The subscription price is 





HERE are half a dozen leading twentieth century 
large national circulation 

(most of them undenominational) that could be 
included in the list of almost every general advertiser 


T 
CHRISTIAN 
wo 


has been a leader in this class of leaders for the past 


It is an illustrated weekly family magazine, big enough, 
broad encugh, and bright enough to hold nearly half a 
million readers against all comers. 

It reaches 100,000 homes of intelligence and culture 


It is especially profitable to high-class mail order adver- 


It contains one of the largest and most effective classi- 
fied departments among all magazines. 

$1.50. 

lor advertising rates and other reasons, address 


ERNEST S. BUTLER, Advertising Manager, BOSTON. 
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WHEN IN 
DOUBT 


By JAY WELLINGTON HULL 


There is scarcely a man of 
much responsibility who does not 
feel at times imprisoned by his 
own liberty. Especially is that 
true in reaching advertising de- 
cisions. .Business, after all, is the 
net result of a series of decisions. 
If the average of sound decisions 
is high the man or men see the 
thing grow and reflect credit but 
if the “yes” should have been “no” 
just twice too often it is like an 
open switch. Most business men 
are too “close up” to see the ad- 
vertising remedy. Fact is, in the 
end, they usually take the advice 
of some solicitor who has made 
a study of the reasons why all 
advertisers should buy his space, 
list, signs, calendars or novelties. 

The question is far too serious 
for quick action under colored 
lights. I am not affiliated with 
advertising agency, publisher, 
printer or promoter. That fact 
alone is not sufficient to recom- 
mend me, but I have been drawn 
into this attitude by several years 
of rather successful operation 
and there is ample evidence to 
warrant. I do not write, pre- 
pare or place copy. I merely re- 
duce the problem down to a get- 
atable and economic ball and ex- 
plain how to put the English on. 





I am open to accept en- 
gagement to serve Board 
of Directors as Advertising 
Consultant, appearing in 
person at monthly or 
quarterly meetings. 

JAY WELLINGTON HULL 


TRIBUNE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 














Brand’ shoes, over 3,000,000 peo- 
ple wearing them and over 5,000 
people employed in their many. 
facture. 

“From $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
worth of shoes are constantly 
carried in stock, enabling the 
‘Star Brand’ merchant to order 
every week those styles and sizes 
on which he is short and have 
them shipped to him the day the 
order is received. The customer 
filling in on sizes does not have 
to wait until the shoes are made 
up. They are im stock for instant 
shipment to him. 

“The capital of the Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand Shoe Co. is now 
$3,750,000, probably the largest 
paid-up capital of any shoe house 
in the world. Such a large back- 
ing permits the company to pay 
cash for all supplies, securing the 
very lowest prices. 

“The ‘Star Brand’ shipments for 
the year closed December 10, 1908, 
were $10,228,618.77, and showed a 
gain in shipments over the pre- 
vious year of $187,233.12, in spite 
of many adverse conditions.” 

This big company out West, 
where they do big things, has had 
the most uninterrupted run of 
success that perhaps has ever fall- 
en to the lot of any shoe house 
in the world, a gain in shipments 
every year of its existence, and 
“Star Brand” shoes are sold di- 
rect to customers. The “Star 
Brand” Company has no interest 
in any retail stores. and has no 
branch houses. The “House of 
Stars” makes 98 per cent of all 
the “Star Brand” shoes sold. 

The company is now agitating 
a pure shoe law, the purport of 
which is to require every manu- 
facturer of shoes to so mark their 
shoes that the purchaser may 
know if there are any substitutes 
for leather used, and, if so, to 
what extent. 

A new departure in St. Louis 
by the “House of Stars” is the 
only exclusive high-grade men’s 
shoe factory in this city. This 
plant alone has a capacity for 3,000 
pairs. 

Other shoes made by the Rob- 
erts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co. 
bearing their “Star” trademark on 
the heel—a guard against imita- 
tions—and which are largely ad- 
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yertised, are the “Patriot” for 
men—"The Shoe That Does Not 
Hurt”—retailing at $4.00, made in 
all leathers. “The-Stronger- 
‘than-the-Law” for workmen and 
women. “Society Star” and “So- 
ciety” fine shoes for women, 
retailing at $4.00 and $3.50—made 
to please the most fastidious and 
the most fashionably gowned wo- 
men. “Our Family,” popular 
priced shoes for every member of 
the family; and “Eternity,” boys’ 
and girls’ school shoes—“Better 
Shoes For Boys and Girls”’—the 
shoes that withstand the severest 
service. 

The advertising done by the 
manufacturers is run in every 
large city where the shoes are ex- 
tensively on sale. Large space in 
the newspapers is used. Last year 
a huge double-page ad in colors, 
like a poster, was run in the cen- 
tennial number of the St. Louis 
Republic. 

Strong efforts are continually 
brought to bear on retailers to 
pay for local advertising, and a 
strong series of dealers’ ads is 
frequently issued, supplementary 
advertising of many kinds is used 
to help the dealer locally—hang- 
ers, sheet steel and heavy card- 
board, eight, and also two-sheet 
posters, circulars in colors, book- 
lets of the highest quality, etc. A 
very complete follow up is used, 
and the salesman’s efforts are 
thoroughly co-ordinated with the 
advertising work. Recently a 
striking hanger in colors—the “R. 
J. & R. Girl”—was issued. Fifteen 
thousand merchants are handling 
the Star Brard Shoes, and the 
house organ, The Evidence, keeps 
them filled up with bright sales 
ideas.” 

The list of newspapers used by 
the Star Brand Shoe covers the 
entire West a'most completely. 
The advertising is vigorous and 
thorough, and the methods of 
showing the dealer the co-opera- 
tion offered to him in advertising 
are practical and effective. Ads 
are furnished to dealers, and a 
great many are run at the expense 
of dealers. 

The entire advertising campaign 
has been under the guidance of 
H. W. Kastor & Sons, St. Louis. 
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RENZIGER’S 


MAGAZINE 








A Catholic family 
monthly of the very 
highest class — the 
publication that has 
proved a “good puller” 
for honest and mar- 
ketable propositions. 

It differs from the 
ordinary magazine, in 
that it is more inti- 
mately in touch and 
sympathy with the life 
and needs of its sub- 
scribers. 





Its endorsement of 
your goods or proposi- |} 
tion will be valuable to 
you—it will be glad to 
give you this backing 
if what you sell is 
worthy of it. 


Guaranteed Average 
Circulation 75,000 


Further facts and 
figures will be gladly 
furnished on applica- 
tion. 























Benziger Brothers 
36-38 Barclay St., 
NEW \ORK CITY 
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NOTABLE WESTERN NEWS- 
PAPER SPECIAL EDI- 
TIONS. 





The exceptional prosperity of 
the West is perhaps most typically 
evidenced in the very admirabie 
special editions recently issued by 
Western publishers. 

Eastern newspapers — meaning 
those east of the Mississippi— 
have so long been looked to as 
a matter of fact for the most 
voluminous and wonderful special 
editions that it comes as a matter 
of surprise to many to receive the 
enormous and brilliantly planned 
special editions of the Western 
publishers. 

Un:formly, the special editions of 
note are perfect in presswork and 
extremely interesting editorially. 
In advertising, of course, they are 
practica.ly unequaled save by a 
few famous Eastern newspapers. 
The record for the largest an- 
nual volume of advertising be- 
longs to two great Western pa- 
pers—the Los Angeles Times and 
the Seattle Times. 

The largest number ever print- 
ed by the Los Angeles Times was 
the Annual Midwinter Number, 
issued January 1, which consisted 
of over 200 pages—news and mag- 
azine sections. Of the latter there 
were six, bound, and printed in 
colors. These dealt with the great 
advantages and opportunities of 
Southern California and adjoin- 
ing territory. Fifty full-page il- 
lustrations added greatly to the 
general attractiveness of the An- 
nual, 

The seventh anniversary num- 
ber .of the Seattle Times, issued 
February 14, broke all records for 
the volume of advertising carried 
in any special issue on the Pacific 
Coast. This number, which con- 
sisted of 188 pages, was the larg- 
est ever printed by the Times. 
Several sections were devoted to 
the coming Alaska-Yukon Pacific 
Exposition. Copies sold for 10 
cents, or double the regular price. 

The Kansas City Star does not 
make a point of special issues, but 
on March 7 printed a 52-page pa- 
per in three sections. Considerable 
extra space was devoted to auto- 


mobiles, and a large. quantity of 
this class of advertising was: car- 
ried. 

The special Housewarming edi- 
tion of the Topeka Capital, Feb- 
ruary 28, was a really wonderful 
edition. The edition consisted of 
136 pages. They were arranged 
most excellently in sections—Fi- 
nane'al, Educational, Historical, 
Builders’, Insurance. Each was 
most artistically printed in two 
colors, and was full of very good 
matter. 

The edition carried 537 col- 
umns of paid advertising. 

“With blushing modesty,” writes Mar- 
co Morrow, advertising manager, “we 
admit we are pretty proud of the edition, 
If 200 pages is a triumph for the New 
York Word and 194 pages “" achieve: 
ment for the Chicago Tribune, 136 pages 
is a marvel for little old Topeka. 

And the most satisfactory feature of 
the issue to us is the fact that it is 
the product of the Daily Capital’s own 
staff. No professional “write-up men,” 
no extra advertising solicitors, no “spe- 
cial cdition grafters’” were employed in 
qublldhing this edition. The entire work 
was dene by our regular force, and 
done in three months. 


There have been other excep- 
tional editions, not quite so large, 
but just as enterprising and cap- 
able, by other newspapers in the 
West recently, showing how rap- 
idly newspaper publishing is ad- 
vancing. 

Pm vente 


WHOSE LOSS? 


New York, March 10, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Every once in a while I read an item 
in Printers’ InK like this: 

“La Coste & Maxwell have lost the 
Star, of Newark, N. J.’’ Or La Coste 
& Maxwell have lost the Ledger, of 
Phitadelphia.” 

Just for the sake of variety. if for no 
other reason, why don’t you sometimes 
say the Star, of Newark, N. J., has 
lost La Coste & Maxwell? 

Tarry J. Brown. 





os oe 


The Binghamton, N. Y., Herald _ is- 
sued a special 16- page paper in colors 
on the occasion of its twentieth birth 
day late in February. It contained 4% 
columns of display advertising. 

The bronze bust of the late Crosby 
S. Noyes, editor of the Washington 
Evening Star. was unveiled in the Mu- 
nicipal Building, Washington. 





The Camden ‘News has been pub- 
lished by Earl Irvin, editor of the 
Eaton, O., Democrat. 
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You 
Need 


House 
Organ! 


Today! 
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Most manufacturers, and a good 
many jobbers, need a House Organ. 
It is the most direct and one of the 
most profitable forms of adver- 
tising. 


There is no waste in it. It goes to 
precisely the people you want to 
reach, and says just what you want 
to say. 


It goes out with regularity—one of 
the cardinal virtues of good adver- 
tising. It may be made to wield 
a tremendous influence, and it sells 
goods. 


We can make a house organ for you 
that will be a winner. We can 
write it, illustrate it and print it; 
we can edit your matter and print 
it, or we can be merely the printers 
—either way that suits you best. 


There are reasons why we can do 
these things considerably better 
than anybody else we know of. We 
cannot very well explain them here, 
but we want a chance to tell you all 
about it. 


To the manufacturer or jobber who 
is interested enough to ask ques- 
tions, on his business letter head, 
we will be glad to send a copy of 
our own house organ, “Character,” 
which shows just how we do such 
things. GRIFFITH - STILLINGS 
PRESS, Makers of Books and 
Printed Things, 368 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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They advertised 
in four papers 















Got one reply 
from the 
entire investment 


Tue Breeper’s Gazette of Chicago fur- 
nished the one reply, and sold the farm to 
a man in Texas, 


“Last summer we advertised a dairy for sale in 
THE GazettE, a leading dairy paper, and a Swedish 
and a German paper. Up to date we have received 
just one response to our advertising, but we sold the 
dairy on that oneinquiry. The buyer was from Texas, 
and he saw the advertisement in THe GazETTE.”— 

Boulware & Eno, Silver City, N. M. 








They advertise Ohio Farms for sale in 
Tue Breeper’s Gazette, using four lines of 
space. 


They have been advertising these farms 
in the best local papers for four years. 


Please read their voluntary statement 
covering results: 


“We have advertised in the past four years in 20 
different papers, and we are getting more letters from 
your paper than from any paper we have ever tried, 
except an Ohio paper, and we are receiving as many 
letters now per week from Tue GazettE as from the 
Ohio publication, in which paper we have advertised 
four years. Please continue our advertisement until 
further notice.””— J. B. Rice & Co., Cortland, Ohio. 
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HESE are not exceptional cases. 

Sometime ago we wrote to every 

advertiser who had used The Ga- 
zette covering a period of 12 months, and 
asked for a statement as to results received 
from their investment with us. We pub- 
lished every letter that came in reply 
whether favorable to The Gazette or not. 
More than 90 per cent reported good re- 
sults, but the point we want to make is 
that good results were reported from 
ADVERTISERS IN 43 STATES, Can- 
ada and Great Britain. These letters are 
all on file in this office. 


It would appear that it matters not where you 
may live, where the property you have to sell may 
be located, whether it be farm machinery, live stock 
or real estate, or any of the thousand and one com- 
modities that make up the requirements of the farm 
or the farm home, you can find a buyer through The 
Breeder's Gazette, provided your goods possess 
inerit. 


The Gazette carries more advertising at its reg- 
ular rate than any paper of its class in the world. 
It publishes more original reading matter and illus- 
trations than any other publication in its line. Every 
issue of The Gazette is copyrighted. Its readers 
pay more for it thaa for any other farm paper they 
receive. If you are seeking the patronage of the 
very best class of country people, please permit us 
to mail youarecent issue of The Gazette, and our 
schedule of advertising rates. Address 


or Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., , 9 
Temple ae York city The Breeder S 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago G azette 





























Suburban 
Life 


has an almost exclusive- 
ly Suburban Circulation. 


An actual count of 
our subscribers shows 
that 70% of the circula- 
tion of Suburban Life is 
within an hour’s ride of 
some large business 
center. 


While we have scat- 
tering subscriptions at a 
great many post offices, 
yet we have no farm or 
rural circulation of any 
account. 


We have 40,000 men 
and women who live in 
the best suburbs of 








America — who _ have 
their beautiful homes 
gardens—automobiles— 


carriages — and enough 
money to enjoy them. 


This class is all 
“Wheat” for the adver- 
tiser. 


Perhaps this is why 
we have just closed the 
April issue with $1,000 
more business than last 
year. 


FRANK A. ARNOLD 


Vice-President and 
Advertising Manager 


44 EAST 23d STREET, N.Y. 
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A HUGE JEWELRY BUSI. 


NESS THROUGH NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING. 
KEENE, THE NEW YORK JEWELER, 
HIS STRIKING METHODS AND Ap- 
VERTISING—FINDS THE SUBURBAN 
NEW YORK PAPERS GREAT TRADE 
BUILDERS —— SPENDS $150,000 «4 

YEAR IN THEM. 





Probably “no jeweler in the 
United States has stirred up more 
excitement than Charles A, 
Keene, New York City. He isthe 
man who fought the Watch Trust 
—or, rather, whom the Watch 
Trust fought. He offended the 
trust by establishing a low-priced 
jewelry store, and fought back by 
going abroad and _ buying the 
trust’s watches cheaper than he 
could buy them here, and _ sold 
them with about 30 or 40 per cent 
more profit than the Watch Trust 
had allowed him when buying from 
them. This resulted in making 
Mr. Keene immortal by getting 
his name and advertising into the 
Congressio‘ial Record through 
Congressman Rainey’s speech on 
the tariff. Rainey used Mr. 
Keene’s import feat as a text for 
a strong preachment for tariff re- 
form. 

Mr. Keene spends over $150,000 
a year for advertising—which is 
probably more than any retailing 
jeweler in the country spends— 
and has just completed a success- 
ful advertising experiment which 
should interest every newspaper 
in the country. For a long time 
Mr. Keene used only three big 
New York papers—the Journal, 
World and Herald—and_ some- 
times a few others. The results 
were quite satisfactory, of course, 
for during the holidays they sold 
20.000 mesh bags in a day or so 
through them, and because of a 
greatly reduced price. 

3ut Mr. Keene, with his usual 
close study of the situation, was 
not yet sure that he had gotten 
the advertising results that were 
possible in the immense city of 
Greater New York and its tribu- 
tary suburban field. A month or 
more ago he began an experiment. 

| He cut off the big New York 
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dailies, which cost him 40 and 50 
cetits a line, and decided'to try a 
few suburban ‘papers. He adver- 
tised in the Jersey City Journal, 
and was quite astonished at the 
results. He quickly widened his 


suburban scope, and at the pres- | 


ent time is using forty-eight pa- 
pers in cities and towns surround- 
ing New York City at an average 
cost of 15 cents a line. The fol- 
lowing are the newspapers on his 
list : 

Jersey City (N. J.) Journal, Orange 
Chronicle, Plainfield Courier - News, 
Hackensack Record, Elizabeth Journal, 
Morristown Record, Passaic News, Pat: 
erson Call, Long 3ranch = Record, 
Asbury Park Press, Perth Amboy News. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard Union, 


srooklyn Eagle, Flushing Journal, Long | 


Island City Star, Mount Vernon Argus, 


Newburgh News, Ossining Citizen, 
Peekskill News Portchester Jtem, 
Poughkeepsie Star, White Plains Her- 


ald, Yonkers Herald. 

Norwalk (Conn.) Hour, Stamford 
Advocate. 

In five or six weeks’ time the 
advertising value of these suburb- 
an papers have proved themselves 
a revelation. W. P. Talbot, man- 
ager for Mr. Keene, 


says, “We | 





are getting more results, and get- | 
ting them from 200 to 300 per | 


cent less cost, 


than by any meth- | 


od of advertising ever tried be- | 


fore. We are 
or $11,000 a month in this 
kind of advertising, using this list 
of papers every day in the week 


spending $10,009 | 


with at least a hundred lines, and | 


we know that they are paying, for 
the reason that we 
and address of every one 
comes in to buy 
watches. "No doubt the 
papers deserve credit for still 
more sales from those who give 
city addresses, and are in reality 
suburban commuters who saw our 
local ad. In one. day two-thirds 
of the watches that we sold were 
to Jersey people. 

“Our advertising, we figure, is 
not costing us a single cent, for 
we are getting it all back in in- 
creased trade as we go along, and 
to say that we are highly gratified 
is putting it mildly. 

“In this particular business and 
this saniindar city I think we 
have struck the ideal advertising. 
We practically lost a fortune try- 
ing to start a mail order trade by 


who 


take the name | 


diamonds or | 
suburban | 
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The : 
Housewile 


A Magazine for Women 
So many and vari- 
ous are the subjects 


treated in THE 
HOUSEWIFE, that 
every woman can find 
something of value to 
herself and her home 
in each issue. And 
when you consider 
that more than 400,- 
000 copies are put out 
each month, the ex- 
traordinary chance for 
an advertiser to do 
business becomes ap- 
parent. 

The Housewife is a 
one purpose but NOT a 
one feature magazine. 
Its object is to give the 
woman of the home 
practical help in every 
feature of home life 
and management. 

Rates for advertis- 
ing: $2.00 per line 
agate measure. 

Special rates for 
large space when used 
by one advertiser in a 
single issue. 


THE A. D. PORTER CO.,Publishers 
Charles W. Corbett, Jr., Bastern Adv. Mgr. 
52 Duane Street, New York : 


Arthur A, Hinkley, Western Adv. Mgr. 
Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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using general mediums, but wheth- 
er our methods and copy were 
wrong or conditions were not 
right, I do not know; anyhow, we 
gave it up, and are now develop- 
ing the immense retail poss:bilities 
of New York City, which is the 
shopping center for one-tenth of 
the country’s population. During 
the holidays we spent as much as 
$35,000 and $50,000 a month. 

“As we figure it out, the sub- 
urban papers of New York reach 
the home more frequently than 
the big metropolitan newspa- 
pers. The woman in Jersey or 
Brooklyn, or anywhere else out- 
side of Manhattan, takes the local 
paper to read about the doings of 
local folk and societies, and it 
comes to her home before the big 
New York papers. But, however 
it is, we are sure that our ads 
are read and acted upon, for we 
have the proof in our sales rec- 
ords every day.” 

It was six years ago that Mr. 
Keene got into his scrap with the 
Watch Trust by cutting prices, 
and was blacklisted. The remark- 
able coup he sprarg by :mporting 
watches bought abroad at lower 
prices than they were sold here 
immediately put him in the news- 
papers and made him an object of 
national attention. Congressman 
Rainey’s speech elaborated strong- 
ly on Mr. Keene’s accomplishment, 
and reproduced his advertising 
matter, with prices, addresses, ano 
all. He is probably the first man 
who ever got advertising results 
out of the Congressional Record. 
for the publication there in detail 
of what he had done actually 
brought him orders for watches. 

“This reminds me,” says Mr. 
Keene, smiling, “of the fact that a 
couple of years ago Printers’ INK 
roasted something that we did, and 
we got a number of orders for 
watches out of it! 

“At the time of this import 
scheme we took pages and half 
pages in the New York papers, 
and did a great deal of business. 
By the way, it may interest you 
to know that I have assurances 
that-a lower duty on watches will 
come through on the new tariff 
bill, and the immense protection 
which the Watch Trust now has 





will be broken for the benefit of 
the consumer. 

“T started in business in Boston 
in 1881 and moved here in ’97, at 
which time a little window display 
stunt of mine attracted no little at- 
tention. I exhibited an actual bar- 
rel full of ten thousand watches 
and attracted a great many people. 

“If you want to know what I 
consider has made this business so 
prosperous that I now have thirty- 
eight clerks in my store (eighty- 
six during the holidays), whereas 
I only had eighteen six years ago, 
I will tell you it is absolutely due 
to the policy of returning money 
willingly and quickly to any cus- 
tomer who is not satisfied. I make 
a great deal of the fact that | 
sell watches on ten days’ trial, and 
diamonds on the policy that they 
can be brought back any time 
within a year, and receive back 
the cost, less 10 per cent. I find 
that this policy influences trade 
very strongly and establishes con- 
fidence, which is one of the most 
desirable things in the jeweler’s 
trade. Here is a letter from a man 
this morning, who incloses a check 
for a very large diamond, and who 
distinctly says that he has been at- 
tracted by this very policy.” 

The successful experiment of 
Mr. Keere with New York sub- 
urban newspapers will undoubted- 
ly greatly interest advertisers. 





LEWIS'S LATEST NEW IDEA. 


E. G. Lewis, of the Lewis Publishing 
Company, wi!l, within the next two 
weeks, let contracts for the erection of 
600 chapter houses for the American 
Woman’s League. These chapter houses 
will be located in as many different 
cities and towns throughout the United 
States and will cost from $1,200 to 
$10,000 each. It is Mr. Lewis’s plan 
for the women members of the League 
to secure a site for their local chapter 
house and he then loans them the money 
with which to erect the building. An 
art school building to cost $175,000 will 
be erected in University City. It will 
be the unit around which each of the 
600 chapter houses will operate. 

andi cesnenaalilblipenatpnts 

The Benjamin & Kentnor Co. have 
issued their sixth edition of their popu- 
lar and useful list of special agents and 
the papers they represent. This book 
is invaluable to advertisers, and is the 
very best that has ever been gotten out. 
Advertising men everywhere use it 
every day and are grateful to the Ben- 
jamin & Kentnor Co. for getting it 
out. 
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Religious Probably a little 
Press of the rapidly 
disappearing 

Advertising prejudice against 
religiqus paper advertismg worth 
has been due te the condition of 
the religious press years ago. Re- 
ligious journalism a long time 
ago was exceedingly different 
from that of to-day. The general 
religious advance of the _ past 
years and the more liberal con- 
ception of the relation of religion 
to the world has probably been a 
large factor in the change. In 
those days very little advertising 
in any medium was either indi- 
vidual or progressive, and when 
it came to the religious publica- 
tions the advertising was rendered 
somewhat ineffective by the atti- 
tude of mind of religious people 
toward it, and by the supposed in- 
congruity of any advertising with 
anything religious. 

At the present time the change 
is almost phenomenal. Advertis- 
ing is now regarded by most re- 
ligious papers and their readers 
as quite as legitimate as any other 
clean business. The care with 
which advertising is now accepted 
by the leading religious publica- 
tions indicates the means by which 
this frame ‘of mind has_ been 
brought about. The advertising 
columns have been made quite as 


reliable, if not more so, as the 
merchant who is recommended by 
a friend. f 

Religious people have many 
qualities in greater degree than 
others, and among them is seri- 
ous-minded loyalty. The very 
fact that their convictions about 
religion are settled and held fast, 
proves their mental attitude to- 
ward other things. When this at- 
titude is turned to the advertising 
columns of their favorite religious 
paper, the advertising propositions 
are viewed in the same serious 
spirit and are clung to with the 
same intense and faultless loyalty 
as is manifested in their religious 
beliefs. 

The best religious press is pe- 
culiar in that its subscribers 
represent a somewhat higher and 
more staunch order of religious 
people than one generally pic- 
tures simply by the term “church 
people.” While nearly one-half 
of the country’s population is en- 
rolled in church membership, & 
great many are necessarily luke- 
warm. These lukewarm church 
members represent perhaps the 
unstable element in the religious 
field, and may be considered un- 
stable also in their capacity as 
consumers of advertised goods. 

The subscribers to the best 
church papers, however, are a 
particularly distinct class. A 
church paper, to most people, 
one of two things—either the re- 
sult of deep religious conviction, 
which makes the paper almost 
an oracle of infallibility, or else 
the result of financial abilty to 
add it to the list of family pub- 
lications for a combination of 
reasons, chief of which is the de- 
sire to have a generally readable 
magazine of religious tendencies. 
In either case every subscriber of 
a church paper represents an un- 
usual advertising prospect. 

This may be a partial analysis 
of the reasons why advertisers 
are discovering the peculiar ad- 
vertising value of good religious 
mediums. There can be no 
stronger medium than that one 
which a reader takes up with a 
strong religious feeling, which 
gives every word contained in it 
additional force and conviction. 

The fact that women are 
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the largest buyers and are also 
notably religious in temperament 
has considerable to do with the 
excellent advertising value of a 
live and well-edited religious pub- 
lication. 





Another PrinTERS INK 
(00) announces the 


addition of the 

Paper Kansas City 

Star to the Gold Mark list. The 

Star is the 123d newspaper to gain 

this distinction, and the second 

newspaper placed in this list with- 
in the last two years. 

That the Star is a worthy ad- 
dition will be acknowledged by 
every advertiser who has used its 
columns and by every well-in- 
formed newspaper man. 

The Star has “quality,” as well 
as quantity. It covers its field 
as thoroughly as any other news- 
paper published in a city of equal 
size in America. It maintains its 
advertising rates and deals fairly 
with every advertiser. It stands 
for everything that is best for 
Kansas City, and the opinion of 
the citizens of that city is that its 
influence in the upbuilding of 
Kansas City is beyond measure. 

The Star is one of the few 
Gold Mark newspapers that lIeads 
in its field in quantity, as well as 
quality of circulation. 

The Gold Marks have never 
been awarded to a newspaper be- 
cause it leads in volume of cir- 
culation—but solely because of 
the quality of its circulation. The 
two latest Gold Mark papers, the 
Seattle Times and the Kansas 
City Star, have, therefore, an 
unique place in the most distin- 
guished list of newspapers in 
America. 


The Remark- Ma any. orators 

able Advance and many writ- 

ers have spouted 

of the News- eulogy for the 
papers 


newspapers and 
their wonderful growth and hold 
upon the public. But the most 
vivid oratory cannot make such a 
strong impression as the making 
of a definite comparison of news- 
paper growth during the last fif- 
teen years. In 1893, just fifteen 
years ago, there were 1,855 daily 
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newspapers in the United States, 
and 14,017 weeklies, or a total of 
all k nds of 20,006. To-day there 
are 2,374 daily newspapers in the 
United States, and 15,249 week- 
lies, or a total of 21,320 news- 
papers of every kind. There has 
been approximately an increase of 
1,314 newspapers in the last fit- 
teen years. A more conclusive 
evidence of the growth of news- 
papers is given by the output of 
news print paper during the last 
year in the United States. In 
194 the consumption was 400,000 
tons, and in 1907 the consumption 
reached 1,200,000. This growth 
began with the general introduc- 
tion of the revolutionizing lino- 
types in 1894, and the discontinu- 
ing of paper wetting before print- 
ing. Since then every side of 
newspaper publishing has _ ad- 
vanced itself almost unrecogniz- 
ably; editorial policies, advertis- 
ing methods, circulation-building, 
and everything else, as well as the 
mechanical side, has changed. The 
one-cent newspapers have _ had 
their most extensive development 
during the last fifteen years. The 
chain - of - papers-under-a-single- 
ownership idea has been developed 
by Hearst and Munsey, and the 
big Sunday editions have been 
developed by improved railway 
mail distribution to a remarkable 


_extent. Remarkable as it may 


seem, the comic supplement idea 
has risen, flourished and some- 
what declined in these last fifteen 
years, while the magazine supple- 
ment idea has flourished and 
grown. Personal journalism has 
subdued itself, and the editorial 
“we” has eclipsed the old-time 
personal element. The science of 
news writing has been developed 
to a fine point, and college courses 
of journalism have become an ac- 
cepted thing. The almost uni- 
versal vogue of the newspaper 
has made it the powerful spokes- 
man of American public opinion 
to an extent which foreigners are 
amazed at, but which is a log‘cal 
part of the necessary equipment 
for a republic governed by pub- 
Ec opinion. 

Probably the most noteworthy 
development of newspaper pub- 
lishing in its relation to advertis- 
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ing has been the expansion of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, which since 1900 has 
vcry splendidly served publishers 
by controlling the recognition of 
advertising agents, giving ratings 
and enforcing collections, to say 
nothing of its campaign for free 
pulp and paper. The association 
has very greatly helped both news- 
papers and advertisers. 

From an  advertiser’s  stand- 
point this growth is remarkable 
and interesting mostly because it 
has provided an organized and 
standardized distributive machin- 
ery which is building wonderful 
business success for advertisers. 
It has provided both scouting and 
skirmishing advertising force for 
new markets, and concentrated 
localized artillery for weak or 
slow competitive markets. 





Quotations The advertising 


. manager for a 
from Print large manufac- 
ers’ Ink turing house 


wr.tes Printers’ INK as follows: 

“In my mail this morning are 
two soliciting letters (one from 
the Atlantic Coast Lists and one 
from the redoubtable Mr. Thomas 
Balmer) both enclosing reprints 
of editorials from Printers’ Ink 
as their texts. This happens so 
often that I wonder if solicitors 
suppose that I or any other ad- 
vertising man who is on his job 
Goesn’t see these things when 
they first appear. About every 
publication worth having is on my 
free list. The only ones I pay 
teal money for are Printers’ INK 
and Good Housekeeping (the lat- 
ter is my wife’s doings). 








Life Adver- Variety, that ex- 
i cellent theatrical 
tisements publication, re- 
cently printed the following edi- 
torial : 


A contract has been entered into be- 
tween Ed F. Reynard, the ventriloquist, 
and Variety for Mr. Reynard’s adver- 
t'sing card to remain in the paper for 
the remainder of the ventriloquist’s 
natural life. 

On March 10, 1906, three months 
after Variety first issued, Mr. Reynard 
contracted for one year to have his 
advertisement appear. 





Each. year since then Mr. Reynard 
has directed that the card remain, paying 
for its annual insertion. On Wednesday 
he came into Variety’s office, remarking 
that his year’s advertising would soon 
expire, and that, as he intended to have 
the advertisement in the paper as long 
as he lived, why could not a lump sum 
be fixed for that period, avoiding the 
yearly remittances. 

Mr. Reynard was asked how long he 
acticilenea remaining in the show busi- 
ness. “From fifteen to twenty years,” 
answered the voice thrower. Paper and 
pencil were produced, and when the 
calculation was made, the result was a 
charge of $500 for the above advertise- 
ment for life. 

This price was set by Variety after 
Mr. Reynard had agreed to pay $750. 
Three reasons affected the figures. The 
most important was that on the original 
year’s contract made by Mr. Reynard 
(March 10, ’06), he settled his bill in 
full for that year within three months 
without waiting to “see Variety ‘go 
broke,’”’ as many of its creditors were 
doing at that time. Another reason was 
that he entered into the life agreement 
without making any conditions as to 
the possible suspension of Variety before 
his death might occur; and the third 
is that there is no instance upon record 
where a similar advertisement has been 
placed in this way. 

Mr. Reynard is undoubtedly the first 
to place an advertisement for life, either 
in a theatrical journal or other c‘rculat- 
ing medium. 


Printers’ INK appreciates the 
unique honor which has come to 
Variety, but regard for truth 
compels it to say that Variety is 
not the first publication to receive 
a life advertisement. PriNnTERs’ 
Ink has for some time enjoyed 
that distinction. The New York 
Herald placed a life advertise- 
ment with Printers’ INK which 
is regularly appearing, and will 
continue to appear, “for life.” 


+20» 


I. H. Sawyer, of the Brown Shoe 
Company, was elected president of the 
St. Louis Ad Men’s League, and F. L. 
Osborne, of the Peters’ Shoe Company. 
secretary and treasurer, at the annual 
election recently. 

Other officers elected were: Leo A. 
Landau, of the Globe Shoe and Clothe 
Company, first vip pease: G. 
Mogelberg, of the Koken Barber Supply 
Company, second vice-president; I. T. 
Steinberg, of the Rosenthal Milliner 
Company, third vice-president, and W. 

erree, of the Greeley Printery, 
chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee. 





In last week's school advertising issue 
the rates for Harper's Magazine were 
misquoted by mistake. The rate for a 
half inch for three months is not $4.75 
as quoted but $24.93. 
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: B Herald’ 
on 
The Boston Herald’s 
1g 
m 
he 
ie | 
. Progress! 
d 
1e 
: THE BOSTON HERALD in January and Feb- 

ruary, 1909, made tremendous gains in Local Store 
: Advertising over the same months in 1go8, indi- 
‘ cating thereby the confidence of the local adver- 
d tiser in the superior quality and quantity of The 
“ Herald’s Circulation as a business producer. 
- : f 
c In the foreign field The Herald also achieved big 
; gains, and among the four Boston newspapers 
: publishing Sunday editions 
d 
d 
| The Herald Led 
e era e 
r 
Pe e e 

With 10,200 Lines More 
e 
) 
, Than the Post 
; 
; Its nearest competitor in financial advertising in 
| the month of February. 


When you realize that about 85 per cent. 
| of The Herald’s big family of readers read no 
other paper, and that their purchasing power is 
much greater than that of the readers of any 
other Boston newspaper, you can better estimate 
the returns to its advertisers that result in in- 
creases in its advertising columns. 


The Herald is New England’s 
Greatest Newspaper from every 
point of view. 

Its circulation is among the 
people who buy. 
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A DENTIST'S AD THAT 
DIDN'T tat AND WHY. 
When things go wrong with an 

advertiser and his advertising he 


naturally turns about for disin- 
terested advice. The following 
letter has been received from a 


Buffalo dentist, whose newspaper 
advertising has not been paying. 
It is likely that if he were not 
advised right, Mr. Connelly would 
take his advertising out of the 
paper and charge up his advertis- 
ing experiment to profit and loss. 
l'urthermore, he would likely sneer 
skeptically when any local news- 
paper solicitor would call on him 
and try to argue advertising with 
him. It is probable that the rea- 
son he turns to Printers’ INK is 
because he fears that the local ad- 
vertising solicitors are interested 
in getting his money, and not in- 
terested in bringing him results. 
Mr. Connelly’s letter follows: 


DENTAL ROOMS. 
N. Y., Feb. 23, 1908. 


TAFT’S 
BuFFALO, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am enclosing copy of ad that |] 
have been running in the Sunday 
Courier and the Daily News for the 
past two years. These papers are 
the best here in town, and last year 
I spent over $1,200 trying to get busi- 
ness, but it seems I cannot make them 
pay. I am located in the business 
section of the city and have very up- 
to-date offices, although I am in the 
middle of the block and there is a 
dentist on the corner each side of me. 
My rent is $100 per month, sufficiently 
high for a dentist. I seem to hold 
my old patients, but do not get enough 
new ones. 

I am also enclosing circular letter. 
Sent out 3,000 of these last month and 


they brought returns to the extent of 
$5 after an expenditure of $62.50. 
I wish that you would kindly tell 


me where the copy is weak, for the 
letter in particular is written by a man 
who claims to be an expert. Kindly 
drop me a few lines, and oblige, 
A. L. ConneELty, 
Manager. 


To any experienced advertis- 
ing man the reason for his fail- 
ure to get results is most appar- 
ent. With due respect to Mr. 
Connelly’s feelings, we are obliged 
to say that the advertising is par- 
ticularly bad. It looks as though 
he probably thought it was par- 
ticularly good because it sounded 
so smart. As a matter of fact, 





such phrases as “Let me put you 
to sleep,” and “It’s all done in a 
jiffy,” are most impertinent and 
presumptuous. To an advertising 
man who understands public opin- 
ion, the surprising part is that 
Mr. Connelly got back returns 
even to the extent of $5. More 
than this, the typography of the 
ad is particularly repulsive. 

So much for the destructive 
side of our criticism. Now, as to 


LET ME PUT YOU TO SLEEP 


with VAPORINE (Improved ie 

ised Air) and remove , those 

and aching teeth, It’s all done in'3 
fifty. It’s pleasant 
to take and is 


ONE PATIENT writes: 

“Il saw your ad 
mn the paper and 
went to your office 
and had (16) sixteer 


D 
Hours—8-6:30. Sundays, 10-1. 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
815 guaranteed best Set of 
Teeth, Our prico.....eees 
610 Sets of Tecth. Our Spe- 
@Cial price now iS8...seseces 
lar $5 Gold Crowns, 


TAFT’S ‘ETAL ‘ROOMS 


Mor. 
352 MEAL "STREET 








how to make it better, the first 
thing to do is to keep in mind 
that such personal and_ profes- 
sional service as dentistry requires 
an element of taste in typog- 
raphy. In the copy for a good 
dentistry ad there must be rfe- 
straint and an entire absence of 
any attempt to be smart. Smart 
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phrases are particularly poor ad- 
yertising for a dentist—and for 
anybody else, for that matter. 

if Mr. Connelly will carefully 
prepare his ads, preferably under 
the guidance of a, Buffalo or even 
a New York advertising agency, 
and if he will not attempt to 
crowd his ad with a great deal of 
detail but will take bigger space 
at longer intervals, or concentrate 
upon one specific offer in smaller 
space, he will undoubtedly begin 
to get results. Printers’ INK is 
not enthusiastic about the print- 
ing of his face, but since he has 
done so on his circulars for some 
time it is probably harmless, and 
rightly handled may do some 
good. The personal pronoun and 
personal photograph in an ad can 
be made very powerful, but the 
danger is very great that it will 
be made something different. 

One of the greatest difficulties 
in dental advertising is to have 
some individual argument which 
will get some hold upon the pub- 
lic. Mr. Connelly’s Vaporine 
scems to afford an opportunity 
for good argument, but we warn 
him to make sure that no other 
dentist will be able to appropriate 
this argument after he has made 
a success of it. It wou'd be bet- 
ter to coin an entirely new phrase 
and slightly shift the argument to 
make it individual. By adopting a 
systematic and persistent plan of 
advertising, writing strong, sen- 
sible copy, and sticking .to it until 
the end of at least three months, 
and being wise enough to appre- 
ciate the accumulative effect of 
really good advertising, we think 
that Mr. Connelly will secure 
profitable results and a very va‘u- 
ab'e local reputation besides. 

These remarks hold good not 
only to Mr. Connelly and dentists 
in general, but of retail advertis- 
ing as a class. 

at Oe 
STEAMBOAT ADVERTISING FRAN- 
CHISE. 

The Kass-Johnson Company, New 
York, has just secured the franchise for 
advertising on the Iron Steamboat Line 
running from New York to Coney 
Island and Far Rockaway. It is esti- 
mated by the company that a_ million 
and a half of people are carried on the 
eight boats running during the season. 
Regular car cards and one-sheet posters 
are to be placed. 
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To the 
New York 


Special 
Agents 


They tell me that from all indi- 
cations this will be the biggest 
year in the history of newspaper 
advertising. This means that it 
will be a fine, prosperous year for 
you. 

It seems to me that now is an 
excellent time for you to take 
thought of the time when—so far 


| aS you are concerned—there won't 


be any more newspaper advertis- 
ing. Why not, right now, at the 
beginning of a new era of pros- 
perity, invest a portion of your 
earnings in such a manner that 
those dependent on you may en- 
joy a permanent income after you 
are gone? 


Under the terms of a new 
Equitable contract this is an easy 
thing to do. And it certainly is a 
good thing to do. Money left in 

lump sum may be lost or frit- 
tered away. A regular income 
from the Equitable can’t. It is 
safe and sure. It is an anchor to 
windward that can’t slip. It will 
at least provide for the necessities 
of existence, and may thus pre- 
vent poverty and suffering on the 
part of your loved ones. Don’t 
you want to be sure of that? 


Give mea few moments of your 
time and let us go over this im- 
portant matter. Write or ’phone 
me about it. 


EDWARD LAWRENCE HALE 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
128 Broadway, New York 


Tel. 5800 Cortlandt 
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The “Worst Ad” Contest 


Printers’ Ink offers a cash prize for “ Worst Ad” examples 
which have appeared within 3 months. Send in examples, 
with a short letter telling why the ad is bad advertising 

















A “BEST AD” CONTEST 
NOW 


The entire editorial trend of 
Printers’ INK is constructive, not 
destructive; and in order to carry 
out this policy as a fitting finish 
to the highly successful “Worst 
Ad” contest, Printers’ INK an- 
nounces the beginning of a “Best 
Ad” contest in the issue of April 
7th. The Worst Ad contest closes 
in the issue of March 31st, at 
which time the award will be an- 
nounced. 

Printers’ INK desires to re- 
ceive just as many Best Ads for 
this contest as it has received 
Worst Ads, together with a short 
letter telling why the sender con- 
siders the ad worth the prize. No 
entries will be counted if sub- 
mitted by either the advertising 
agent writing or placing the ad 
submitted, or the firm which it 
advertises. 

-—___ +0 ——___ 


NO. 28. 





Attston, Mass., Feb. 24, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

My contribution to the “Worst Ad” 
contest is enc!osed. 

I might have enclosed something on 
the “sign board’’ order, as Cream of 
Wheat for example—any old thing with 
the words Cream of Wheat thereon. 








CO., 23 Union Square, New York. 














This Kenyon ad, however, is in- 
tended to sell goods, and produce in- 
quiries, and seems to me pretty bad. 

Though the trousers may impose no 
strain on seams, the type certainly im- 





poses a strain on eyes, and without 
excuse, for there is plenty of room for 
a decent story in 10 point Roman. 

As an illustration of trousers that 
“hang well” this is bad. These fellows 
have evidently becn hypnotized and told 
to stand in this position for three hours 
to show how well their trousers hang— 
not. 

The text is a poor argument, for it 
should tell wherein Hangwells differ 
from the ordinary trousers and why 
they excel. It is no argument that be- 
cause you make good overcoats you 
make good trousers. 

Something should be said about price. 
I might ‘‘wish to pay” $2, but I might 
be willing to pay $7 if the Kenyon ad 
man was on his job. 

There is nothing about this “‘ad’’ that 
would induce me to go to the trouble 
of securing Hangwell trousers. 

Yours truly, 
G. B. Harris. 
8 - 
NO. 29. 
PuiILapEcpuia, Feb. 18, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the struggle to achieve ‘‘some- 

thing different”’ some advertisers 











wander far afield. Here’s an example 
which is either a whiskey ad or a type- 
writer announcement. Its vagueness 
easily classes it with the customary 
style of ads of either of these articles. 
Many of us would dispute the state- 
ment in the ad and call it “invisible” 
writing, or a “blind” ad. Put this up 

near the head of your ‘‘Worst Ads.” 

Criticus. 

colette is cates 


NO. 30. 


New York, Feb. 13, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The attached is the worst ad yet pub- 
lished, I think. It violates every rule 
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of good advertising, every rule of com- 
mon sense. I can imagine many peo- 
ple being influenced to use imitation 
coffee through the familiar Postum 
readers in the newspapers, but how an 











In Easy Reach-— 


Relief from Coffee Troable 





+ is clove ut hand 


of well-amad 


POSTUM 


| “There's a Reason.” 


} 
| ~ Postum Cereal Co., Lid., Battle Crock, Mich, U.S.A 


ted 





ad of this kind can “earn its pay” in 
customers won is beyond the compre- 
hension of an average individual. 

This ad doesn’t tell us what Postum 
is, why it should be used, where it 
may be secured, and if ‘ ‘there’s a rea- 
son” why not ‘divulge it? Don’t we 
read somewhere about Grape-Nuts mak- 
ing brains? Is this a sample of what 
is done by the brains that Grape-Nuts 
makes? 

“WILLIE,” 


_——+or———— 


John A, Murphy _ has been ap- 
pointed advertising = of the 
ponnees Philosopher in place of Mr. 
E. A. Parsons. Mr. Murehy, for the 
past four years, has heen advertising 








THE key to 22,500 Churches and 
Sunday Schools and 30,000 homes 
of people not too swell to answer 
advertising. 





THE EXPOSITOR goes to 10,000 
preachers each month who buy for 
their homes and also their churches. 
The Expositor has brought returns 
equal to any one of five prominent 
daily newspapers. 





THE WORLD EVANGEL goes 
to over 12,500 Sunday Schools via 
20,000 Superintendents and_ Teach- 
ers. They purchase supplies for 
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manager of the Towle Maple Syrup 
Co., of St. Paul. 


W. B. Noyes, circulation manager o1 
Farm and Fireside, Springfield, O., will 
move over to McClure’s shortly to take 
up circulation work, succeeding W. J. 
Cox, who has joined the forces of 
R. S. Peale, 225 Fifth Ave. 


The Springfield, Mo., Ledger has 
been elected to membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Ass’n. 








Art of Financiering—lIt is not generally 
understood by business men that a 
business. which is earning $5,000 per 
annum is worth $50,000 and that the 
proprietor, by placing it in the cor- 
porate form, can raise $25,000 WORK. 
ING CAPITAL for it, without diffi- 
culty, among the investing classes, and 
still hold, in perpetuity, absolute con- 
trol of it. 

Without Mortgage, Note or Dividend 
Obligation—It is further not gener- 
ally known that the proprietor of a 
business with this earning power can 
secure this $25,00C, if he wishes, prac- 
tically as a loan, without giving a 
mortgage, or a note, or incurring any 
foreclosure obligation. It is not 
further generally known that such a 
loan may be secured under conditions 
where there is even no interest obliga- 
tions unless the interest is earned. 

The Principles to Follow Can Be 
Easily Mastered by All Business 
Men Needing Capital—It is further 
not generally known that a young but 
growing business that in the past has 
yearly increased its net earning power 
has, in its GOOD-WILL, not alone 
an asset, but an asset of such real 
and tangible sort that it can be very 
easily converted into CASH. 

You Can Get the Capital You Re- 
quire—If you have such a_ business, 
either on a larger or smaller scale, 
why not secure it? You can do so 
quickly, and on_ excellent terms, 
through incorporation. 

Send for Our Booklet—It tells more 
about this fascinating science of cor- 
porate finance. We will gladly send 
it to you without obligation or ex- 
pense if you will simply mention 
Printers’ Ink. 

BUSINESS & FINANCE PUB. fF 

119 Nassau St., Phone 5374 Cort., N.Y. 








the Sunday School and the home. 
75% of S. S. Teachers are women. 


30th THE EXPOSITOR and 
THE WORLD EVANGEL are read 
carefully for special articles and 
used four times each month for 
reference in sermon and _ lesson 
preparation. Let us quote you our 


Special Combination 
Advertising Rate 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher 
T. E. HURLBURT, Adv. Mgr. 
708 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS 


M A KE THE | DROPPED BY N. Y. CITY pa 


















LE ON- AID | GOVERNMENT. Wi 
by 
|} | CASSIDY LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY INTO J. 
| CITY ADVERTISING GRAFT RESULTS ae 
IN DEALING DIRECT WITH NEWSPA- 
18 
{Tarn failure into victor PERS. \ 
g, Port let your courag? fait \ 
nd if you get a leme" =a. ti 
t-make the lemon After years of trouble and large . 
expense the city of New York has > 
’ done away with the middleman Pe 
ee ne ac a and advertising agent in the plac- : 
t’s the catchiest novelty o ne - sites uAvasehed “ > ane y 
season—-e Reavy card. actual | ing of city adv ertising and the pay- +; 
shape and color of a lemon, jf | ment of bills, This action was “4 
orex86 - eS on ye “ taken at a recent meeting of the 
illustrated on face. ac eft “et a... t¢ 
blank for printer to put on your Board of City Record, which, by ti 
advertisement. Used by A cron unanimous vote, authorized the 
tisers in all lines: wholesale, re- Supervisor of the City Record to ‘ 
tail, manufacturing, amusement se] advertisi hea eee thd i 
and political. Orders filed from ii id a ge tage J = he reafter a 
stock at $2.50 per thousand, direct to the advertising managers I 
. ©. b. Milwaukee. Special of the various newspapers and j 
prices on large quantities. publications which have advertis- P 
Send ten —_ for samples and ing agreements with the city. 5 
our new circular of Advertising c 
Wovelties. Certain advertising agents and s 
those known as middlemen 
THE HALL-TAYLOR CO. puted Weis pe ee scion a ; 
106 MASON ST., MILWAUKEE i A, sa mo ; 
é Cassidy Legislative Commission 








recently, have made a‘large profit, 
charging anywhere from 10 to 15 
per cent for handling advertising 


1 

: 

for the city, and as much again for ' 

| c . a 7 i 5 Bae . | 

Meet Publishers “nag ting bills for publication due 
1 

( 








by the city. 

ci Comptroller Metz some time ago 
and Advertisers learned of the large sums being 
. collected, and made an investiga- 
in New York tion of the entire city advertising 


matter. At that time William 
George Foster, who had .the major 
portion of the advertising privi- 
lege, was said to be making:at least 
$50,000 a year out of his work 
alone. Others were also making 
large sums. 

The culmination came at a recent 
hearing when the Cassidy Legisla- 
tive Committee, which is investi- 
gating the expenses of the city de- 
manded that Foster produce his 
check books. Foster, through coun- 
sel, refused to do so, and a court 
order restrained the committee 
Scarcely a day when there | | ore fearing him to obey ite ain 
‘ . ates is exposure caused the 
is not a dozen or so lunching comptroller to go into the matter 


at the Grand Hotel at 3/st again, and his investigation result- 


i] | ed in the recent order, which wipes 
__ street, and Broadway. | | out, for the present administration, 
| at least, all dealing with a third 
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party in the placing of advertising 
and the collection of bills after- 
ward. 

One of the first witnesses called 
by the Cassidy commission was W. 

”K. Kenny, who was Supervisor 
of the City Record from 1889 to 
1895, when he was removed by 
Mayor Strong. In 1898, in the Van 
Wyck régime, he started an adver- 
tising agency, and went after the 
city advertising. He said his com- 
pany almost went bankrupt during 
the administration of Mayor Low, 
because Low and former Comp- 
troller Grout regarded him as a 
“had Tammany politician,” and 
took away 
tising. 

To save his company he nom- 
inally retired from the presidency 
and put William George Foster in 
his place. By this means his com- 
pany got back a large part of the 
city’s business. The witness re- 
ceived two-thirds of the profits 
every month. S. B. Ayres, of the 
Ayres Advertising Agency, told 
about his business in city advertis- 
ing, having six newspapers on his 
list, two of them Italian papers. He 
received about $5,000 of advertis- 
ing in the last year for the six 
papers. He said the city could save 
money by dealing directly with the 
newspapers instead of the agen- 
cies. 

Corporation Counsel Ellison tes- 
tified that the Mayor frequently 
designated daily papers when the 
law permitted weeklies for Water 
Board ads. 

Advert'sing 
$819,717. was 


ordered for New 





from him the adver- 


to the extent of | 


York City during 1908, in a long | 


list of newspapers. 





DIVIDENDS ON_HIS SUBSCRIP- 
TION. 





Crass PertopicaL CoMPANy. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I enclose check for two dollars for 
Printers’ Inx for the coming year. 

I never miss reading an issue of this 
publication, and it has brought me a 
great many valuable suggestions during 
the past year. 

I naturally feel, therefore. that when 
a two-dollar bill pays such splendid divi- 
dends as my last one did, that I will be 
foolish not to invest in some more’ of 
the same kind of stock. 

E. C. Tuurnay, 
President. 
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I$ THERE ANY BETTER PLACE ? 


Is there any place so good for gen- 
eral advertisers to spend their money 
as in a city where there are many 
thousands of _ intelligent, skilled 
workmen, and where there are many 
churches, schools, theatres—and - no 
saloons. Where the great masg of 
the people live well, dress well, 
spend liberally and read the news- 
papers omnivorously. All this ap- 
plies to the Great Shoe City of the 


W orld— 
Brockton 
Massachusetts 


A city of over 50,000 inhabitants 
where business goes right along the 
year around. The best evening 
paper, the 


Brockton Enterprise 


now in. its twenty-ninth year, is 
printing over twelve thousand copies 
daily. It is the HOME paper of 
trockton and influences a_ large 
amount of trade. Its one price flat 
rate of thirty-five cents an inch, for 
any amount of space for any length 
of time, enables strangers to do 
business on equal terms with all 
others, and does away with dicker- 
ing over rates. Think it over. 











BN of TX) | 
CatholicWeekly 


Port. ano, One 


Portland, Oregon 


SOT Year 


OFFICIAL PAPER 


Circulates among the Catholics 
Prosperous, Pop- 


of the Rich, 
ulous 


COLUMBIA VALLEY 


Base Rate, 3/10 cents 
per line per thousand. 


Write for Circulation Statement 
and Rate Card. 


12 Paces 
84-2/“CoLUMNS 
Esras.40 Years 


in the U.S. 


Published in Endglish 
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ERY likely you are particularly anxious to gel] 
V goods just at the present time. 

Quite naturally you do not feel like putting new 
men on the road, but there are, doubtless, a number of 
interesting things about your stock—its salability and 
the prices you are prepared to make, which you would 
like to have your customers and prospective customers 
know about. 

Do not send out a cheap circular letter or two and 
expect to get results. 

Advertising matter of that nature goes straight to the 
waste basket these days, accompanied by remarks which 
would burn the ears of the man who sent them out. 

Get out a little series of new, novel, bright and cheer- 
ful pieces of mailing matter that will attract interest, 
get attention, and do business for you. 

In this way you can tell the trade the things you want 
to make known and get in a nice lot of orders which haye 
got to be placed somewhere, and which will go to the man 
who asks for them in the right way. 

Tell us just what you want to do and let us suggest 
the most effective way in which to do it. . 


GEORGE ETHRIDGE. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


NIGHT AND DAY ART STAFFS 
HARTFORD BUILDING 


41 Union Square, New York City 


Telephones 4343 t Gramercy 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 
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If the true story of this Meilink 
Safe advertisement were written, 
it would tell how the gentleman 
and lady of the house returning 
from the theater discovered tha 
their rooms had been ransacked 
by burglars, but that the sturdy 
and reliable Meilink safe had posi- 
tively refused to be burglarized, 


As the Harrington & Richard- 
son magazine advertisement was 
made by hand, it probably looks 
just as the advertisers wished it 
to look, but it cannot be said that 
it presents a striking or inviting 
appearance. 

It will be noted that the purpose 
of the advertisement is to induce 











Always protects Jeweiry, Valu- 
able Papers and Plate from house 
thieves and fire. 

Our Cement-Asbestos Collater Piling is 

bone-dry, making the lightest safe in the 
world, and the onlyone—small or whose 
contents are secure from interior moisture, 
which ruins jewelry, silverware and papers. 


$8 = Fire and Thief Proof 


$0,000 in use— thieves > opened one, 
yet. You believe in safes, of course. Let us 
show Bn) why - r styles of House, tice 
and Wall safes are the best cheapes' 
for free cmeingne weak ‘today. Don't nay ‘on 
the thief 

‘you ave thinking of building you will want 
Ph sed about our we safes. ag 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO. 


116 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio 


No.1 














and that their valuables and most 
Precious possessions were, there- 
fore, preserved. 

It took an amateur Sherlock 
Holmes some little time to figure 
this out, on account of the com- 
plications and useless detail em- 
bodied in the illustration. 

"Most anybody could, at a glance, 
tread the story in the picture 
marked No. 2. 


























people to write for a new cata- 
logue. A reproduction of the cat- 
alogue is shown in the center of 
the advertisement. This reproduc- 
tion is so small that it is nearly 
lost—one needs to look closely to 
find out what it is. 

It is probably a very interesting 
looking book, and there is room 
enough in the advertisement to 
have shown a reproduction of it 
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three times as large as this one. 
The lettering which invites the 
reader to send for the catalogue is 
so arranged and so close that it is 
likely to be overlooked—the main 
point of the advertisement is sub- 
ordinated to a heavy headline and 
a heavy signature. A large picture 








40 PERO 
OF FTREARMS 
JNORMATION 
SOIR TAN, 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY 


543 Park Ave.. Worcester, Mass. 

















of the catalogue itself and a clear, 

boldly displayed invitation to send 

for it should be the most promi- 

nent feature of this advertisement. 
* * * 


Several people whose opinion is 
worth having have been asked 
what they thought of this Pitts- 
burgh Welded Fence advertise- 
ment. Their opinions range all the 
way from “excellent” to “perfect- 
ly silly.” 














Here is a half-page magazine 
ad calling attention to the merits 
of the Standard Tire Protector. 
The device is shown at the bot- 
tom of the advertisement. 

The five arrow heads point it out 
—in case you should overlook it. 
The arrows are so prominent that 
they catch and hold the eye—real- 
ly drawing attention away from 


the picture of the advertised arti. 
cle, rather than focussing the eye 
upon it. ' 

The arrows thus in a measure 
defeat their own purpose, and pre- 
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Tire Protection 
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IT DOES 
PROTECT 

















sent the additional disadvantage of 
making the text very hard to read. 

This advertisement might not 
have been so singular in appear- 
ance with the arrows omitted, but 
it would have been far more likely 
te have been read. 
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n Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
‘ ' js entitled to know what he is paying for. 
i No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 
having the requisite qualification. 
Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 
enter this list. 

Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 
J 
J 
ALABAMA Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 
ircusation; leading it ad. dium. 
rte ee New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Anr.aal 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, sworn average for 1908, 16,864; Sunday, 12,667. 
eo dvertis di in Alabama. i 
19,270. est advertising medium in Alabama Now Maven, Leader. 1007, 6,889. Only ev'g 
Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. iy aa eae 
New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'06, 9,649; 
; 1907, 9,570. 
ARIZONA New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
x, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,661. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
4 Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Trib Bldg. ee 
ee Soe ss anid in New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average tor 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 
CALIFORNIA Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidation exceeds 3,600. Sworn statement furnished. 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Dec. . 
1908, 49,703. Largest circulation in ote, BGuiitves. Average for 1908, 
Oakland guaranteed. aily, 6,826; Sunday, 6,243. 
Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
5 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





dium of interior California. 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©). 





COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- FLORIDA 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 68,069; Sunday, 81,222. ‘ : 
{a This absolute correctness of the latest cir- ee ee a % oe em 1909, 
culation rating accorded the Den- eet ae TC aecaien a igi 
ver Post is guaranteed by the Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning Average 


publishers of Rowell’s American a : 
Newspaper Directory, who will for Pebruary, 1909, 17,872; Sunday, 19,272 
pay one yy dollars - oe 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. GEORGIA 

La Payette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,641. 





CONNECTICUT a 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Jan., 1909, sworn, 12,627. : ILLINOIS : 
You can cover Bridgeport by using Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
Telegramonly. Rate 1%c. per ies flat, | June, 'o8, 7,964, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Meriden, Fournal, evening. Actual average Belvidere, Daily Kepublican entitled to Roll 
for 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,748. of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 

















Chicage, Areeder's Gazette, weekly. §2. Aver- 
age for 1998, 76,9642. 


Chioage, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1907, 4,018; for 1908, 4,097. 


eit wk ie ik 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Dail) 
166,342, net paid. The Daily 


Examiner guarantees advertis 
ers a larger city cir, than a:! 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED. 


The Sunday Examiner 





SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all th 
other Chicago Sunday news 
paper PRINT. 

The Examiner's advertsing 
rate per thousand circulati 
is less than any morning news 
paper West of New York 
32 The absolute correctnes 
ot the latest circulation rai 
ing accorded the Chicagu 


Examiner is guaranteed by f 





the publishers of Rowell's 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, Fournal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. tor’o7, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 683,087. 














Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

2" The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy 


Galesburg, Republican-Register, Eve. Jan. av. 
6,709. Double circulation other Galesburg daily. 





Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 





Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo. ; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,822. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 





Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A.,N. Y. 





Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 





South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average year 
sending Dec. 31, ‘08, 9,829. Best in No. Indiana. 
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Burlington, Pe... 3 
ly, 
9,189. “All paid in advance.” AV0T08® teat, 





Davenport, 7imes. Daily aver, Fcb., 2 
Circulation in City or coral guaranteed pan 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Des Moines, Capiiai,daily. Lafayette Y, 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,608. hel! 
7° cents per inch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capitai will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve, 
Daily average, 1907, 11,849; Sunday, 18,656. 

Washington, Eve. Fournal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good people 


EANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 
mos. 1908, 4,767. E. Katz, Special Agent, N Y 
KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg Democrat est county paper 
best circulation; largest county paper, largest cir, 


Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,184. Sunda: 
8,265. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gasetie. 


Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 6,187, Sun, 
6,793; tor ‘07, eve'g, 6,890, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz, 
Louisville, The Times, evening daily, aver: 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. “i " a 

MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,204,488, 
Augusta, Kennebec JYournal, daily Average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1906, daily 


10,070; weekly, 28,727 
Phillips, Maine Woods, weekly. J.W. Brackett 
Co. Average for 1908, 7,977. 


Portland, Zvening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,461. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,396 For Febru- 
ary, 1909, 82,147. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell's American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (@@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week dayad. 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,297; 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation a 
any two-cent paper in the United States. 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Globe printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 tines of advertising. ‘I his was 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 











Boston, Traveler, daily, Est. 1825. The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston, Sworn 
detail circulation statement recently sent 
tu advertisers shows circulation of over 
87,000, of which go per cent. is in Metro- 


p‘liten Hoston. 
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HE Boston Post, Sunday av., 
1908, 238,846, gain of 12,083 
over 1907. Daily average 1908, 
266,634, gain of 11,554 over 1907. 

Only three Sunday newspapers 
in the country—outside of New 
York City—exceed the circula- 
tion of The Boston Sunday Post. 

Only one morning newspaper 
—and that in New York—ex- 
ceeds the circulation of the 
Boston Daily Post. Not over 
two evening Tipe pag in the 
country outside of New York— 
and only two there—exceed its 
circulation. 

In daily display advertisin 
The Boston Post leads its chie 
competitors, the Globe and 
Herald. In Sunday display ad- 
vertising The Boston Sunday 
Post is second only to the Boston 


Sunday Globe. In agency ad- 
vertising it leads all Boston 
papers, daily and Sunday. Rate 
2sc. per agate line 


Human Lite, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm’thly 


Clinton, Daily Jtem, net average circulation 
for 19¢7, 3,012. 


Pall River, Evening News, guarantees to ad- 
vertisers largest circulation in Fall River. 
Average, 1908, 7,689. For so years Fall River's 
Home Paper. Recent tests made by one of the 
local department stores on three different 
occasions resulted in more than twee as 
many sales through the News as through the 
other papers combined. The Quality of the 
News’ circulation counts. 

Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Rest 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,550. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s‘* Home” paper. 


Worcester, L’ Opinion Publique, daily (@®). 
Paid averaye for 1907, 4,586. : 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of ‘I'rades. Average 1907, 8,000. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson Patriot, Average Jan., 1909, daily 
8,790, Sunday 9,702. Greatest net circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,380. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; February, 1909, 20,582. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth, Zvening Herald. Daily average 1907 
28,093. Largest by thousands. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 108,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the American 

Newspaper Directory. Circulation 

is practically confined to the far- 

mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 

Western Wisconsin and Northern 

lowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 
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Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,281 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Dail: 
and Sunday (QQ). In: 1908 =| e0| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 172,479. 

Daity average circulation for 
February, 1909, evenirg only, 
74,232. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for February,19c¢9,71,927. 

(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance.) The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. It is 


guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other pap:r 
in its field. 
Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 64,262. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. Z. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

The Sunday 7ridune average per 

issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- 77idune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 

tory. was 90,117. 





_ 8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net averags circu’a- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 36,716; Sunday, 45,465. 

The absolute accurac’ of the 

? Press circuiation state- 

ments is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

Ninety per cent. of the money due 

for subscriptions is collected, 

showing that subscribers take the 

paper because they want it. All matters per- 

taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1907, 1,062. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,080. 


E. Katz, Special Agent, N. 


Kansas City, Post. Only Democratic paper 
between St. Louis and Denver. Circulation, 
daily and Sunday, 66,000. 


St. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (@@). Eastern office, sok “:‘ribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
143,246 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907, 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua, 7eclegraph. The only daily in city 
Average for 1907, 
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NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1906, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 26,021. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Zimes. Av. 1906, 18,237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Fournal. Daily average for 
a8, 16,980. It's the leading paper. 


: Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 
447, daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. \aily average fur 1908, 6,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 4,659. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Cuirculates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, '08, 10,169. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Bensziger's Magasine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; Soc. per agate line. 


Chi , weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (@@). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 160,000 guaranteed. 


The People's Home Journal. 664,416, mo, 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F, M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs « Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 





The Tea and Coffee Traae Fournal. Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,260 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,000. 


The World. Actual aver, for 1907, Mor., 346,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,465; June, 4,591. 


Rochester, Dail Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in sta outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 16,309; tor 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34.067; sunday, 40,961. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 







has permitted A, A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 





Utica, National Electrical Contractor, me 
Average for 1907, 2,642. 


Utica, Press, daily, Otto A. Meyer, publishe 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,8%, 


OHIO 

Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,661. 

Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish, 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 

Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers, 100,000, 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 68, 
873, Feb , 1909, 78,833 daily; Sunday, 99,871, 

Columbus, Midland Druggist. ‘The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists ot the Central States, 


Dayton, ‘Journal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfeld, Farm and Fireside, over \ cen. 
tury leading Nat. agricult'! paper. '07, 447,865, 





Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av., 1907, 
33,260. 2d largest published, Pays advertisers, 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av. ,'08, 16,000; 


Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥.&Chicago, 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 199%, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y, 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver,, 
26,956 Jan., ‘09, 30,180. E. Katz, Agent, N, Y, 


OREGON 


Portland, 3: #rnai, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than an 
other daily paper. Portland Yow 
daily average 1908, 80,207; Feb,, for 

1909, 31,780. Kerjamin & Kentnor Company, 
Representatives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, 7he Oregonian,(©@@) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest-—more circula- 

% tion, more foreign, more local and more 
classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Feb, NET PAID circulation, daily, 
38,053, Sunday average, 47,742. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
Jan., 1909, 18,398. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age January, 1909, 16,679. Largest 
paid circulation in Harrisburg or no 
pay. 

Johnstown, Tribune. Average for year end- 
ing December 31, 1908, 11,161. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 

Philadelphia, The Bucletin, net paid aver- 
age for 1908, 240,797 copies a day. “7h 
Bulletin goes daily (except Sunday) into nearly 
every Philadelphia home." 


Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly, lt brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,826. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1906, 6,614: 1907, 6,614 (O@). 
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An English firm about to locate in Chicago 
and do business with our agricultural populs- 
tion, wanted to know if American farmers really 
read farm papers. They addressed 6,000 letters 
toalist of farmers in lowa, asking them what 
farm papers they real. 2916 answered, and not- 
withstanding there are a number of splendid 
farm papers printed in that state, more Iowa 
farmers reported reading Farm Journal of 
Philadelphia, the great national farm monthly, 
than any other farm paper. Farm Journal is 
the standard by which other farm papers are 
measured, both as to circulation and value to 
advertisers desiring to reach the rural classes. 


Seeeoeonoee 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 133,984. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15.687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, The Bluejacket. Semi-mo. The only 
publication devoted exclusi.ely to the interests 
of alienlisted men ofthe U.S. Navy. Circulation 
for 1908 6,100. Write for advertising rates, 
Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 25,861 
OO). Evening Bulletin, 46,373 aver- 
age 1908. 
Westerley, Daiiy Sun. Does a sworn NET 
PAID cr. siatement interest you? We have it. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 6,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUAR age for 1908, daily (@@) 13,416 
MFA Sunday, (©@) 14,130. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga, Vews. Average 
for 1908, 12,086. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want a di G 
largest circulation or no pay. 
Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
1908, average : Daily, 48,786; Sunday, 63,793. 





Smith & Budd, Representatives, New York and 


Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for vear 
1900, $1,465; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 
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El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,008. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A A.A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. rp % 3 Average 
for 1908, 4,776. Examined by A. A. A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,608. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer, Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 8,827 Oaly 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 


Rutland, Herald. Average, 1908, 4,556. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A. 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; Feb., 1909, 
3,796. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (@O) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seatue 

and the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its Feb. ‘99, cir. of 

569,436 daily, 88,762 -unday, rare 

quality. It is a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. In 1906-'07-’08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (@@). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
39,646; Daily, 32,088; Weekday, 
30,874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results always. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 26,002. 





Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,626; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907, 2,800. Largest circulation in Fairmont. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, February, 
1909, daily, 4,848; semi-weekly, 1,818. 





Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,086 


Mil kee, Evening Wi. in, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (@@). Carries largest amount 
of ebvertiong of any paper in Milwaukee. 





Milwaukee, 7he Journal, evz., 
ind daily. Daily average for 
1908, 66,827; for Feb., tgo9, 
69,292; daily gain over Feb. 1908, 
6,020. Over 50% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line, 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1908, 8,898. Examined by A. A. A. 





Racine, Journal, daily. Average for 1908, 
4,350; December, 1908, 4,613. 





RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,317 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
i o an inch. N. Y. Office. 


Temple Ct. . Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual net average ‘six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 


15,922; Feb., 1908, 15,618; Feb., 1909, 17,191. H. 
DeClerque, U. 5. Repr., Chicago and New York. 
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MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, /ree /'ress, daily and weekly, Ay. 
erage for 1906, daily, 37,096; daily Jan... 1909, 
39,471; weekly aver. for 1908, 27,426, 

Winnipeg, Der Norawesten. Canada's Ger. 
man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,646. Rates §6c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Daily avera 
Feb. ‘09, 26,625. Weekly. aver., 29,600, E soflned 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average 
daily 108,828, weekly 60,197. mae 19M, 


Montreal, The Daily Star and 

The Family Herald and Weekly 

GUA rs Star have nearly 200,000 subserib- 
AN ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-tifth Canada's popula. 
. ae the Datly Star 

or 1907, 62, copies daily; th 

Weekly Star, 129,335 copies each pots caster 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








requisite grade and class. 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. — ! 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
Advertisements under this heading are desired only from papers of the 


A large volume of 

















COLORADO 


WYANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 





HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Te Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C 


.C. ¢ ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


Te Champaign News is the leading Want 
ad medium of Central Eastern I\linois. 





THE Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 


brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 





: 


6éAJ EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that's why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘want ad"’ directory. 











INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During the the vear of 1908 The Star 
carried 309.48 columns more paid 
WANT advertising than its nearest 
competitor. 
Rate, One Cent Per Word. 


The only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 














MAINE 
HE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Avening 7ranscript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. Theyex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


Hr tr We te ve Hr 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. ‘This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 
THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] OO 
more paid Classified Adver- 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in Feb- 
ruary, 1909, amounted to 154,098 
lines; individual ads 20,819. 


Right cents per agate line it 
charged. Cash order one cent 
09 | a word. 





HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


ULATI'N "THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

— ta oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


TH St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held, Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Yournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


THE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 
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NEW YORK 


THe Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied adveriisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation staten. ent. 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
[XN a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at alower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A wordto 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circu.ation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City,30,130. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
tive times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


THE falt Lake 7ribume—Get result s—‘Vant 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
“THe La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers Oo) 











Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 
_ Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@®). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
whe Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
33,762 (@@). 

GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper Jor southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Kepresentative. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper ( ), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Journal (OO), Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted mediu.u for “Want"’ ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average:circulation for 1905, 15,866. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©@). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (@@). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Springfield Republican (©). Largest high- 
grade circulation in western Mass. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 





MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most proauctive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 





Pioneer Press (Q@@). St. Paul. Most reliable 
paper in the Northwcst. 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Journal, (OO). First in its 
class in circulation, intluence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (O©@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (@@®), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goous and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (@@O). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Railway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (OO). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (©@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wiselv in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 





LIFE without a competitor. Humorous 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary, The 
only one of its kind—that's LIFE 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 





The New York Times has a greater city sale 


than eny other New York moining newspaper 
excepto e 


New York 7 ribune (@@), daily and Sunday, 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (@©) carried more advertising in 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of Prk. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Enquirer (Q©). 11 1907 the local 
advertising was 334 more than in 1906. The 
local advertisers know where to spend their 
money. ‘he only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (Q@@®), established 1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any News- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@©), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 
VIRGINIA 


Norfolk Landmark. Oldest and most influ- 
ential paper in tidewater, 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (Q@@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. Ali home circulation, 


The Seattle Times (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin, 

CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 16,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), was selected hy 
Albert Frank & Co., as the only Canadian papi 
needed in their European resort campaign. 
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Classified Advertisements 











ess than one dollar. 


Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
er cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 




















ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING CUTS 





450 Bank Ads $5 


s.me as supplied at 50c. to $2 each to several of 
the best advertised banks in the country. Sub- 
jects include copy fr Commercial, Savings, Safe 
Deposit, Trust Departments. Postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Money back if not satisfied. W. 
LYDIATT, 941 Simpson Street, New York City. 








WLDERS, CIRCULARS, BOUKLETS— 
Strong, attractive, forceful matter that 
laughs at the waste basket ; that goes straight 
to the point; that brings RESULTS. Well 
written, well illustrated, weil printed. If you 
want that kind of a tolder, circular, booklet or 
catalogue drop usa postal. Glad to see you— 
if you say so; no charge for talking it over. 
Address the nearest office, THE Bb. AND B 
CO., 118 Market St., Newark, N. J.; New 
York Office, in care of E. ‘I. MITCHELL, 
Secy., Suite 361, 60 Church St., N. Y 



























ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the worid. 





| ANUFACTURERS' Advertising Bureau, 


‘V4 237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. K 
Western, Proprietor, Established 1877. Booklet. 





T TRACTIVE SERIES of Initial Letter Cuts 
for sale—a bargain. PICTORIAL ADVER- 
TISING CO., 116 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 
HUE CUTS THAT PULL TRADE! Write 
for Spring cataloge; The “SHOE CUT 
SHOP, Cor. 7th and K Sts., Washington, D.C 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


THe Saturday Evening Post—greater results 
at lowercost. ‘Ihe Curtis Pup. Co., Phila. 








Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 


HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 











___ ADVERTISING NOVELTIE3 


G*t our price on any advertising novelty or 
premium. We have everything. Kight 
prices. Prompt service. Write KLINE ADV. 
AGENCY, Ridgway, Pa (Branch at Buffalo). _ 








BILLPOS TING AND DISTRIBUTING 
ERNARD's Soliciting Dept. Representing 
members of the Associated Billposters; can 

furnish estimate for a billposting campaign to 
cover any city, siate or section of country. 
First-class service at Association rates, under 
Association guarantee and with full co-oper- 
ation of every billposter with this Agency in 
producing the best possible results for the Ad- 
vertiser. CHAS. BERNARD, Suite 609, Rector 
Building, Chicago. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
“Business Building by 
Correspondence” 
tells you the latest and best methods of getting 

orders, checks—money—by mail. 


It Tells You How to Sell 
Your Goods at a Profit 
all over the country, to people you have never 
seen or known. 
A Free Copy if you mention Printers’ Ink, 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


119 Nassau St. Phone, 5374Cortland. New York 
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COIN CARRIERS 





$ PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WRAPPER CO.,, Detroit,Mich. 








ENGRAVING 





ALFTONES for the newspaper or the bet- 
ter class of printed matter. THE STAND- 
ARD ENG. CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO, (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St, New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 





HE man who advertises should write for 
PLATOLOGY, a publication which contains 
vital information on cuts. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





ELECTROTYPES 





EWSPAPER POSITIONS—We have good 

openings for reporters with some experi. 
ence, worth $12, $15 and $18 per week. Also for 
linotype operators, speed not less than 4,500 
minion; wages, union scale or better. All de. 
partments represented. Booklet free. FERN. 
ALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE 
Springtield, Mass. 








——————_., 
——= 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





RK. PUBLISHER—PLEASE SEND SAM. 
PLE COPY of Magazine or Journal (also 
advertising rates) that would interest Ad. 
writers, Address W. W. SELLERS, Box 104] 
Memphis, Tenn , 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN ot apility who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of Printers’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches a day. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


RAPI ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $26 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,600. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
to my teachings. 
GEORGE H. POWELL, Advertising and Busi- 
ness Exnert, 768 Metropolitan Annex, ° 








ers’ Biock Cincinnati, 0. 





HELP WANTED 


MULTI-TYPEWRITING 








Leopold Morse 
Company 


Clothiers 


BOSTON 


requires the services of 
an advertising man for 
their retail and whole- 
sale departments. It is 
not essential that the 
applicant be an experi- 
enced clothing adver- 
tiser if he can show evi- 
dence of being a com- 
petent advertising man. 
Apply by letter only. 














ULTI-TYPEWRITING, Addressing, Print- 

ing, Copy for Sales-Literature. Write on 
letterhead. R. & P. ADVERTISING SER- 
VICE, Detroit, Mich. 








PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 


























PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110 112 West 26th Street, New York City: 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which. yon may be interested. Most reliable 
turean. Write for circular and terms. 








PRINTING 





you share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and bouklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 


Good Printing Cheap 


1,000 Good White Envelopes, 6%, $1.25; 1,000 
ond Letterheads, 8% x 11, $2.00; 1,000 Note- 
heads, ruled, 5% x 8%. $1.50; 1,000 Statements, 
514 x 8% $1.50; 1,000 Manila Return Envelopes 
$1 25. I arger quantities cheaper. Samples free, 
ARTHUR H. KRAUS, 409 M. Chestnut St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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POSITION WANTED 





——_—_----™ 
RITER—Young man, 21, desires a be- 
ADinning in an advertising office; has been 
rsonally instructed by an expert advertising 
cent is also anI. C. S. student. GROSS, 155 
kast 98th Street. 





0 YOU WANT ME?-— Position desired 
D vith large Advertising Agency. Forceful 
writer—2 years experience. Ads written to 
“pull.” Gilt edge references as to ability, etc. 
Address “J.,"" care Printers’ Ink. 
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A YOUNG MAN experience@, and at present 
engaged in preparing copy and handling 
general publicity work, desires position with a 
company handling a product of a_ technical 
nature. Chance to grow the most important 
consideration, ‘“H, C.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





AS Business Manager or Assistant by a wide- 
awake, hustling young man. Fully ex- 
prrienced. Good organizer and systematizer. 
Undcrstand all the details of the business. Have 
always nade good. Excellent rea: on for desiring 
change: A-Lref rences. T.M A.,"’ Printers’ Inn, 











oe. 4 tra‘ned in di- 
Advertising Executive fetring and 
placing advertising ; experienced in accounting 
and general office management, wishes to make 
achange. * EXECU rIVE,” care Printers’ I..k. 





Who wants 
an Office 


Manager 

Who is also a bookkeeper and 
knows quite a bit about adver- 
tising? Salary $30. Address 
“A. V.,” care Printers’ Ink. 








This 
Is Your 
Opportunity 


to secure the services of 
a man: who produces re- 
sults; who is energetic, 
resourceful, _ initiative; 
who originates copy that 
sells; who will make ad- 
vertising serve your 
business; who does not 
seek a soft job or short 
hours. Do. you want 
this man?.. Address, 
LLYWELYN, 310 
White Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

















PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNIT:ES 


$5 000 vi"! buy a monthly magazine long 
’ established. Devoted to Sten gra 
phers, Commercial Schools and Business Woil 1. 
Address M. HELEN, 2207 Howard St., Phil.- 
delphia, Pa. 








Trade Paper 
Opportunity 


Ill health causes owner to desire 
to retire from large trade pub- 
lishing business. The paper 
does business on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and is held in high- 
est esteem by its readers. 

Annual volume of business above 
$300,000, and pays good divi- 
dends on this amount. 


The technical side of the business 
is well cared for and the owner 
would be glad to ‘sustain advis- 
ory relations with the property 
for years to come, if he could 
be relieved of the responsibility 
and work. 

Price $250,000. Terms. 

Might sell control to satisfactory 
party. 





TAGS 








ill put you in touch with more business, 
uf sent on Fequest, 


Dennison eXlanufaduing Sompa 
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Business Going Out | 





W. F. Hamblin & Co. are using 2 
and 3-inch copy in New York and 
Brooklyn papers for the Wm. Amer 
Co., of New York. 


Five hundred inches in Southern 
papers is the space to be used by the 
Blaine-Thompson Co., of Cincinnati, 
for the Hessig-Ellis Drug Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





A. M. Kane, 27 William street, New 
York, is asking for classified rates from 
papers of the Middle West. 


The National Biscuit Co. is sending 
out contracts for 60,000 lines to dailies 
and weeklies in Nebraska through N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


The New York & Kentucky Co. is 
placing 10,000 lines through E. 
Sherin, New York. 


The Columbia Phonograph Co. is 
using 7,000 lines in the West through 
Frank Seaman, New’ York. 





The Universal Brush Co., 371 Broad- 
way, New York, is making requests 
for rates from newspapers throughout 
the country. 





W. F. Hamblin & Co., New_York, 
are placing copy for “German Balm,” 
an eczema cure, in a few daily news- 
papers and magazines. The list will 
be extended as fast as salesmen can 
cover the territory. 





The N. K. Fairbank Co. has re- 
sumed the “Cottolene” advertising on 
contracts which was held up some 
time ago. Two and 4-inch copy is 


running at present. 





E. P. Remington, yr oy put- 





ting out 5,000 lines in the est for 
Foster Milburn. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 


are using 980 lines in the West for 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co. 





The Morse Agency, Detroit, is send- 
ing out orders and copy amounting to 
10,000 lines to be used for Newbro’s 
Herpicide. 





Fels & Co. are nlacing 15,000 lines 
in the South through the Ireland 
Agency, of Philadelphia. 





The G. & C. Merriam Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., is using 8 inches three 
columns wide through the Volkmann 
Agency, of New York. 





The Fifth Avenue Building Co., New 
York, is sending out 360 lines, five 
times, through J. A. Richards. 


The Wyckoff Agency, Buffalo, js 
putting out some small copy for the 
Government Positions Bureau of 
Rochester. 





W. F. Hamblin & Co., New York 
are now handling the business of the 
Arizona Turquoise Co. Women’s pub- 
lications will be used extensively, 


Jameson Metzler, 116 Nassau street, 
New York, is asking rates of news. 
papers in the Middle West. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
Cleveland, is using 3,000 lines in the 
East through Lord & Thomas, of 
Chicago. 


W. H. H. Hull, New York, is sending 
out orders for 1,470 lines for Hun- 
yadi Janos. 


The Marmola Co. is putting out 
5,000 lines in the Middle West through 
Nelson Chesman, St. Louis. 











Contracts for 1,000 inches for the 
Salisbury Liquor Co., Manchester, Va., 
are being sent to North and South 
Carolina dailies and weeklies by the 
G. W. Eskridge Co., Richmond, Va. 





_ The Jaros Agency is making up a 
list for Alfred Benjamin, clothing. 


0 
BOSTON ITEMS. 





The Boston office of the C. F. 
Wyckoff Agency is planning a cam- 
paign in country newspapers for Will- 
iams, Clark & Co., Lynn, Mass., manu- 
facturers of the LaFrance Shoe. 
Orders will go out shortly. 


The Underwood Co. has made an 
appropriation for spring advertising 
and decided upon Street & Finnev. of 


New York City, as its agency. They 
are to exploit Underwood Devilled 
Hams and other products. A _ large 


part of the appropriation will be spent 
in women’s productions. 





Some additional seed advertising is 
being placed by the Rawson 
Co. The contracts go through the 
Shumway Agency. 





The National Sportsman is placing 
56-line copy direct with general pub- 
lications advertising the April issue. 


The Sorosis Advertising Agency, 
Lynn, Mass., is asking for rates from 
New England dailies: This is for the 
advertising of the Sorosis Shoe, the 
product of the A. E. Little Co. 


The .Boston News’ Bureau, who 
places a large part, of the financial 
advertising of Boston, has moved to 
larger quarters at 25 Exchange Place. 
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Wood, Putnam & Wood are_send- 
ing out renewals for the Allan Steam- 
ship Line covering one year’s adver- 
tising. The same list of papers is 
being used as in former years. 


The Shumway Agency is placing 24- 
inch copy in_agricultural papers for 
the Bowker Fertilizer Co. 





The March meeting of the Ad Men’s 
Club of Boston will be held at the 
City Club on March 18th instead of 
March 17th, as previously announced. 


The Sphinx Specialty Co., Box 
3643, Boston, is asking for rates in 
small New England cities for some 
mail order advertising. 





The Carpenter-Morton Co. are send- 
ing out orders to dailies and weeklies 
for readine notices advertising their 
paints and varnishes. 


Mr. Edgar H. Peterson, formerly 
with the New England Magazine, has 
been appointed advertising representa- 
tive for the National Sportsman, with 
offices in New York. He wil cover 
the entire New England field, besides 
New York state and Pennsylvania. 





The Coates Clipper Mfg. Co., Wor- 
cester, will not send out contracts to 
the agricultural papers this spring on 
the advertising of their sheep clipper. 
They are having hard work to supply 
the demand to their regular trade. 


The Wilder Pictorial Advertising 
Agency, which has been located for 
some time in the Slater Building, Wor- 
cester, is asking for rates from New 
England dailies on 6-inch space to run 
every other day for three months. 
This is on the advertising of a new 
shoe advertiser. They are working on 
many new manufacturing accounts in 
their city. 





The recent campaign of the Howe 
Paint & Color Works, Worcester, in 
selected agricultural papers over the 
country, did not prove as_ successful 
as anticipated. Thev manufacture a 
high-grade product and will confine 
their efforts to special territory in the 
future and attempt to create a demand 
among the consumers. 


The A. W. Ellis Advertising Agency 
has engaged Henry Kuhns, an expert- 
enced copy man, who for the past nine 
years has been advertising manager 
and assistant retail manager for Leo- 
pold Morse Company. 


Dr. Tohn Wilbur Daughter Co., of 
Westerly: R. I., and Boston, Mass.. 
is extending the list of New England 
papers to carry its ‘“Stomach-Rite” 
advertising. Contracts are placed by 
W. Morse, manager. This adver- 
tising is one of the successes of the 
past year and has been a paying propo- 
sition from the start. 


——_+ 0+ — 
CHICAGO ITEMS. 
A. E. Swett, Chicago, is placin 


1,800 lines in the West for the Balc 
Publishing Co, 








_ The G, C. Bitner Co. is using 7,000 
lines in Southern papers through Chas. 
H. Fuller, of Chicago. 





The large harvester advertising 
orders for the International Harvester 
Co. are being sent out by Long- 
Critchfietd Corporation. 


Long-Critchfield is starting the 
spring and summer magazine cam- 
paign in leading blications for the 
Chatham Fireless Cooker, made by the 
Manson-Campbell Co., of Detroit, and 
Chatham, Ont. 





Orders are going out from Long- 
Critchfield to a long list of magazines 
for the Three-Barrel Gun 0., of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


The advertising of the Cyclone Drill 
Co. is now _being handled by Long- 
Critchfield Corporation, who is send- 
ing out orders for a large list of mag- 
az.nes and farm papers. 








Markham Air Rifle Co. orders are 
being sent out by Long-Critchfield to 
leading magazines for the spring cam- 
paign, 


The following business is now being 
placed by the Herbert M. Morris 
Agency: New magazines for the per- 
fumery and sponge departments of 
Smith, Kline & French Co.; large 
space in the Saturday Evening Post 
for the Reading Standard Co., motor- 
cycles; women’s magazines for the 

Jest Electric Hair Curler Co Copy 
for a new hosiery proposition is being 
prepared to start in April. 


The March number of Uncle Remus’s 
The ‘Home Magazine carried 15,086 
lines, which was a gain of nearly 6,000 
lines over the March number of 1908. 


++ 


KANSAS CITY—ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


The Kansas City office of H. W. 
Kastor & Sons is sending out orders 
for the advertising of the United Fac- 
tories Co., same city. Mail order and 
a few farm papers are being used. 








The German-American _ Institute, 
Kansas City, Mo., is placing orders 
in a large list of mail order papers 
and the weeklies of daily newspapers 
for April and May issues. H. - 
Kastor & Sons, Kansas City office, is 
placing the business. 


The Geo. B. Peck Dry. Goods Co.. 
Kansas City, is conducting a mail 
order campaign this month, using 
women’s publications principally. 
Orders are going out through the Kan- 
ons City office of W. Kastor & 
Sons. 





The ‘Famous’ Department Store, 
St. Louis, Mo., is conducting an ex- 
perimental campaign for its mail 
order department, using 180-line copy 
in mail order_publications published in 
the Central est. Additional publi- 
cations will be taken on_ shortly. 
Orders are going out through the St. 
Louis office of H. W. Kastor & Sons. 
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MAKING ADVERTISING OF 


LIC VALUE. 


PUB- 





Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Occasionally a business man is found 
who will say in all seriousness that he 
advertises to help the home paper along, 
or because he does not want to be con- 
sidered less enterprising than his com- 
petitors. Such advertising is entirely 
wrong in principle, and it is doubtful 
if the paper that accepts it is perma- 
nently profited. 

There was a time, not many years 
ago, when advertising was not looked 
upon as a business asset and investment, 
and this thought is still reflected in the 
so-called advertising of a _ decreasing 
number of business firms who advertise 
screen doors in January and snow 
shovels in July. 

Fortunately for the commercial in- 
terests of the country, these alleged 
business men are becoming so scarce 
that their very novelty attracts atten- 
tion, and they are being largely super- 
seded by the dealer who considers his 
advertising one of the most necessary 
and important features of his business. 

With the modern merchant it is no 
longer a matter of advertising to help 
the newspaper, but how much the news- 
paper can help the trade of the dealer 
by publishing his announcements in at- 
tractive form and securing their en- 
trance into the most desirable homes 
from a business point of view. 

Quite a number of influences have 
brought about the change from the old 
to the new, and chief among them is 
the demand of the public, especially the 
female portion of it, for real business 
news—news that is read with as much 
avidity, and frequently with more 
profit, than any other section 6f the 
paper. 

The dealer who refuses to accede to 
this insistent demand for news of his 
goods and business methods is rapidly 
giving place to the merchant who takes 
the public into his confidence and does 
not hesitate to cater to the bargain in- 
stinct; for he knows that real values 
are appreciated by the purchasing pub- 
lic and will make him friends. 

The time was when the average reader 
rebelled at the quantity of advertising 
in his newspaper; now he realizes that 
it is one of the most valuable features 
to himself and family, and he is quick 
to profit by the offers made by the en- 
terprising dealers of his City. 

ARRY REED. 
onintaistensndigilbpiipencsanitainns 


BEN LEVEN REORGANIZES. 





The Ben Leven Advertising Co. has 
grown into the Ben Leven-Nichols Ad- 
vertising Co. through the entrance of 
two new men into the corporation. 
They are Charles F. W. Nichols, for- 
merly business manager of the Chicago 
American, and Joseph H. Finn, who 
has been connected editorially with a 
number of Western publications. 

Mr. Leven remains as president of 
the company. The other executives are: 
Vice-president, Charles F. W. Nichols; 
treasurer, Clayton Cunningham; secre- 
tary, Joseph H. Finn. 





INK. 
The Maycliffe Distilling Co., S¢ 
Louis, Mo., is putting out orders 


through H. W. Kastor & Sons in week. 
iy editions of daily newspapers. One 
hundred-line display copy is being 
used. Contracts for 5,000 lines are 
being taken out. 





Blanke & Hauk Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., dealers in dairymen’s sup- 
plies, are —— out a series of 60-line 
copy in a small list of dairy and farm 
papers in the West and Southwest, 
The Humphrey Advertising Co., St. 
Louis office, is placing the business, 


The D’Arcy Advertising Co., St, 
Louis, is making contracts in dailies 
for the spring and summer campaign 
of the Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta. Full 
pages will be used in newspapers in 
some cities. Southern papers will be 
taken up first and the campaign ex. 
tended northward with the season. 
Full-page copy is also being used in 
the leading drug and medical journals 
for the benefit of dealers. National 
magazines will be taken up later. 


Full-page copy for the Courtney Shoe 

es. 2 ie ouis, advertising ‘Full 
Vamp” Shoes, is going out to daily 
newspapers through the D’Arcy Adver- 
tising Co., St. Louis. Mo. 





C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. 
Louis, will begin a spring campaign 
using full-page copy in the April num- 
bers of the Butterick Trio. This will 
be followed with quarter-page copy 
in same publications in May. The 
business is being placed by the St. 
Louis office of Nelson Chesman & Co. 


The Horn-Baker Agency, Kansas City, 
is placing 200-line copy in magazines, 
mail order and farm papers for the 
American College of Dressmaking, same 
city. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons are placing half- 
page copy in agricultural weeklies for 
the Majestic Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is putting out trial copy on 
cream separators for the Nat'l Pitless 
Scale Co., Kansas City, Mo., in a few 
farm papers in the Western states. 
The business of the Nat’l Pitless Scale 
Co. has been bought by the American 
Scale Co. and the interests of the two 
concerns merged. 





Renewal orders for the Cabinet Mfg. 
Co., Quincy, Ill., are going out to 
magazines through the St. Louis office 
of H. W. Kastor & Sons, 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office 
is putting out copy in the Sunday 
editions of metropolitan dailies for the 
Honduras Railroad Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





The Brown Cracker & Canay Co. is 
sending out orders and copy for 1,000 
inches through the D’Arcy Agency, of 
St. Louis. 
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‘ | has the 
Che Globe Largest 
High-Glass Evening Circula- 
tion in Greater Pew Pork 














Say HE evening papers of New York di- 
a vide themselves roughly into two 
4 Buses classes. The one class appeals to that 


aS 





" 





part of the reading population which 
honestly prefers the “sensational” treatment of 
news and features. This type of journalism 
is performing a useful mission in that it is 
making readers of thousands who were not 
readers before. Its following is very large. 
¢ In the other class of newspapers—the 

class which strives to reach yp rather than 
down to its readers—several papers vie with 
one another for the favor of the public. 
q In this class The Globe, by reason of its ex- 

cellence as a newspaper, its cleanness and its 
features designed to be instructive and entertain- 
ing, forged itself into the lead five years ago. This 
position it has maintained ever since. It has kept 
so far ahead of its competitors that, though one or 
another may make a spurt, it cannot catch up with 


<The Globe. 
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Advertisement 
Typography 


From The Printing Art, 
February, 1909: 


**When one considers that 
the advertising pages of a 
single issue of some of the 
current monthlies contain 
a total of $30,000 in adver- 
tising, is not the making 
of these pages one of the 
most important features of 
composing-room work P 
The cost of a single page 
may range from to 
, and as the same form 
is often used in several 
publications it runs into 
many thousands of dollars. 
“Since advertising spaceis 
so costly, it might be as- 
sumed that the average ad- 
vertisement would repre- 
sent a high standard of 
design and typography, but 
unfortunately this is not 
the case.. There is a new 
day coming in this class 
of printing, as in other 
directions, in which there 
will be attractiveness in 
design and efficiency in 
typography, showing the 
embodiment of talent 
somewhat commensurate 
to the large expenditures 





HIS article from The 
Printing Art seems to im- 
ply that advertisers do not 
at present realize the value of 
proper typography, when in 
reality they have been strug- 
gling for years to get effective 
and appropriate composition. 
The fault was not theirs, but 
the printers. All the energies 
of the latter were occupied in 
trying to keep a row of presses 





involved.” 


running steadily and they had 
no time to give much thought to good composition. 

What was needed by the advertising man was 
a plant devoted exclusively to advertisement com- 
position, with a man at the head of it thoroughly 
familiar with advertising requirements and the es- 
pecial treatment necessary for each individual article 
advertised. One where every energy and thought 
was given exclusively to that work. 

And at last we have it. There is just one in 
this big City of New York where advertisements 
are set so alluringly appropriate to the article adver- 
tised that the purpose of the advertisement is ap- 
parent at a glance. 

Possibly you have sought so long and ‘tried so 
patiently that you may doubt it. 

Then make a note of The Williams Printery, 
24 and 26 East 21st Street. They do it. 
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The Book-Keeper 


“The Business Man's Magazine”’ 


THE. MAGAZINE 
THAT MAKES A BETTER 
BUSINESS MAN 
OF YOU 


@ To keep in thorough touch with 
happenings in the business world 


The Book-Keeper 


serves you the best 
The new and most successful busi- 
ness plans, methods and systems are 
explained in detail each month. 




















@ Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion, mentioning Printers’ Ink, and 


we will send you a useful premium. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 





10 Cents a Copy Every Month 


THE BOOK-KEEPER 


DETROIT MICHIGAN U. S. A. 
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Pattern Educators 


Patterns educate merchants. 


To make garments represented by _pat-- 
terns, women must buy cloth, thread, but- 
tons, and other furnishings, and usually all 
such purchases are made in the same store. 


Thus merchants are taught what women 
learn through Butterick Magazines. 


This is why over 17,000 leading mer- 
chants of the United States sell Butterick 
Magazines to their customers. 


And—as these merchants sell only But- 
terick Magazines and our patterns, Adver- 
tising in the Butterick Magazines is the 
advertising that directly influences such 
merchants and their millions of customers. 


LIM WlaeN 


Manager of Advertising 
Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsten. Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat’! Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il). 


Ask Our Advertisers 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 




















Vor. LXVI. NEW YORK, Marcu 24, 1909. No. 12. 
Ss The Obvi ks 
DAD e Vv1lous ONS 


Do you need to be told which is the “best known” 
and “most influential” home magazine? 

Don’t you already know this? 

You know — your “women-folks” know — your 
mother knows—your grandmother knew, that 
“Butterick” means “Fashions” and “ Patterns.” 

Isn’t this knowledge sufficient “ proof” of the 
influence of Butterick Magazines ? 

* * * * 

Our Advertising Department will tell you how to 
utilize this wide-spread influence of the Butterick 
Magazines to your own profit. 

* * * * 
Over 17,000 leading merchants of the United States 


—and their millions of customers -— are “directly in- 
fluenced” through Advertising in Butterick Magazines.” 


Manager of Advertising 
Butterick Building 


New ¥ork City 
F. H. Ratsten, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Ask Our Advertisers 
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Circulation Alone 
Means Nothing 


Offering you guaranteed circulation at so much a thousand js 
like offering a farmer land at so much a mile, It is giving only one 
dimension. 

‘The farmer must also know the depth of the lot and the qual- 
ity of the soil. The Advertiser must know the buying power of the 
people and their responsiveness. 

It is of little use to the advertiser to buy cheap circulation 
among. substantial people if those people are already supplied with 
the limes he offers as for the farmer to buy worked-out land. 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS 
REACH A SUBSTANTIAL RESPONSIVE FIELD 


In the past few years the farmer’s income has doubled. He has 
paid off his mortgage, renewed his farm implements and now is 
seeking comforts, conveniences and even luxuries for his home, 

While he handles slightly less money in a year than the average 
city man, his, net income—his buying power—is as great. Because 
none of his money goes for rent, meats, vegetables, carfares, lunches 
and other unadvertisable things. 

‘What is more important, the farmer’s business is as. yet little 
solicited. In’ standard farm papers you buy quality circulation at 
a low price among people of substance whose needs are not yet 
supplied. 

A score or so of general advertisers already have recognized 
this condition and are making their goods the farmer’s standard of 
comparison... Two soap houses, for instance, are telling the far- 
mers why, when any other house asks for his trade, he should say 
“Ts it-as good as Ivory or Larkin’s?” 

And it is the result these and other houses, seeking the farmers’ 
trade, are getting, direct and through the dealer, which has given 
the following papers their title of 


Farm Papers of Known Value 


The Ohio Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Michigan Farmer The Indiana Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St. Paul 

Hoard’s Dairyman Home and Farm, Louisville 
Wallace’s Farmer . The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Kansas Farmer The Oklahoma Farm Journal 


May we show you what standard farm papers are doing for other advertisers? 
May we show you what it means to buy circulation at a low price among people 
who have not only the ability, but also the desire, to buy? May we show you 
how others, your competitors perhaps, are already beginning to make their goods 
standard with the farnier? 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc, 
Western Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
1736 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 725 Temple Court, New York City. 
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